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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


@ “We don’t know enough!” maintains Earl 
Newsom, in the lead article for 1951. The 
New York public relations counsel gives 
some sound logic for the development of a 
scientific approach for public relations peo- 
ple to embrace as a guide to effective work 
with management. 


@ Harold K. Schellenger reports on the suc- 
cessful campaign of The Ohio Voters in 
electing U. S. Senator Robert A. Taft. 


@ Income tax time brings some thoughtful 
advice from Henry Schindall, CPA, who has 
worked, written and lectured in the field in 
question. 


@ Propaganda devices are given some thor- 
ough airing and analysis in Dr. Bogardus’ 
article which is presented as a preview 
glance at a chapter of his forthcoming book 
The Nature of Public Opinion. 


@ William T. Bostelman tells about improv- 
ing the effectiveness of publicity releases, 
based on some practical experience as an 
editor. 


@ Reynolds Metals Company tells how an 
annual report was interpreted to employees 


by film. 
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We don’t kmow emoughl Earl Newsom 


“We need continually to remind ourselves that it is not our job to 
tell managements what they may or may not do, but to develop a 
science that will guide them in their judgments...” 


Reynolds Metals Company interprets its annual report to em- 
ployees via film 
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To Winter in the Northern Clime 


The earth her annual course has run 
And some are going South for sun, 
And many more, this jolly season, 
Are staying home with colds and sneezin’. 


Ye ed is in the latter boat; 
His nose is red, and so’s his throat; 
Filled up with sulpha, shot with pen- 
Icillin, DDT and gin. 


O pity this poor PR wight: 
Bestuffed with aspirin, yet must write! 


The PR Function 


we HEARD IT SAID that an economist is a mil- 
lionaire who just doesn’t happen to have any 
money. 

On the same basis, some public relations men, 
to hear them explain their profession, are big 
business tycoons who just don’t happen to have 
the chairmanship of a board. 

Is it possible that public relations sometimes 
tries to take in a bit too much territory? Every- 
thing that businesses, associations and institutions 
do involves relations with people, but public re- 
lations people aren't always equipped to do every- 
thing. Our function isn’t to manage; but rather 
to help management do its job better. 

The dividing line may be thin, but we think 
it’s very real. 


You, Mr. Average Reader 


We ARE CHARMED—and impressed—by the data, 
or dope, assembled by the Advertising Com- 
mittee of the JouRNAL as a result of their survey 
regarding who reads our family paper, and what 
kind of citizen he is. 

Charmed, because we learn that Mr. You, our 
Average Reader, are 94.7 per cent married, drive 
1.2 cars, are 43.1 years old, and live in a hotel 
42.3 days each year. 

Impressed because — and_ surv eys like these 
don't lie, sir!—you earn $13,858.33 annually, own 
$21,497.70 worth of real estate, carry $33,938.40 
insurance, spend $1,542.64 annually on groceries, 
$906.63 on clothes, and $568.06 on your vacation. 

We are no whit less impressed to learn that 
your department or company spends $44,333.92 


on the average each year for printing; $572.41 on 
typewriters and business machines; $502.17 for 
office furniture, $292.14 for office supplies, and 
$22,975.54 for convention expenses. 

Where else, except in the pages of the PR 
JourNaL, can you advertise attractive and needed 
services and products to such a fellow? 

If you know of a likely advertiser who isn’t for 
some unknown reason making adequate use of 
our advertising pages at the moment, PRSA head- 
quarters or your local chapter president will be 
happy to send you a rate card, blank contracts 
and all the other paraphernalia needed to bring 
him immediately into the fold. You will be doing 
him a favor, and helping your Society, too. 

And don’t forget, Mr. You, that according to 
the Advertising Committee's statistics, you and 
2.3 other people—also presumably in the $13,000- 
a-year class—are going to read this copy of the 
JOURNAL. 

Where else can an advertiser get such a divi- 


dend? 


What Did I Do Today 
For My Profession? 


HERE IS AN ADAGE which has been attributed to 

various people, including Theodore Roosevelt, 
Thomas Jefferson and even Aristotle. It has been 
re-shaped, misquoted, sometimes garbled. But in 
essence it runs something like this: Every man 
should give some regular time and effort as a con- 
tribution to the furtherance of the craft or skill 
from which he derives his livelihood. 

There’s nothing particularly new about the 
thought. But it makes a lot of sense. Every trade 
association and every professional society in the 
land knows how true it is that real progress is 
made for everyone when each one senses such 
a responsibility. 

It is a responsibility—and it is also a privilege. 
The men and women who have given unstintingly 
of their time and brains to make a society such as 
ours the acknowledged leader in its field are 
building something that will stand for the rest of 
our working lives, if we maintain sound progress. 
They are bettering the climate in which our great- 
est personal efforts are consummated. They need 
no scrolls, no awards, no medals. Their names 
have become part of the fabric of PRSA, and un- 
wittingly they have built a monument to their 
unselfishness. 
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We don’t know enough! 


“We need continually to remind ourselves that it is not our job to tell 
managements what they may or may not do, but to develop a science 
that will guide them in their judgments...” 


By Earl Newsom 


Public Relations counsel 


E HAVE COME TO RECOGNIZE that 

good public relations is an art— 
an art that alert modern management 
seeks to acquire. It is the art—thus far 
relatively undeveloped — of living and 
acting in public without awkwardness, 
of dealing naturally and honestly with 
public opinion and the emotional atti- 
tudes of large numbers of people. So we 
have said over and over that a favorable 
public opinion depends primarily upon 
actions of management—the kind of ac- 
tions that deserve public approval. 

One of the dangers of this focus upon 
decisions and actions of management is 
that we in the public relations field are 
continually tempted to take in too much 
territory, and to think that it is our func- 
tion to manage corporations. Of course, 
it is not. True, a favorable climate of 
public opinion is a most important factor 
in the complex decisions of modern 
management; but it is only one of many 
important factors. We need continually 
to remind ourselves that it is not our job 
to tell managements what they may or 
may not do, but to develop a science 
that will guide them in their judgments. 
We are professional assistants to man- 
agement. 


Our science is undeveloped 


We ought continually to make a frank 
acknowledgment of our deficiencies and 
renew our determination to make greater 
headway in coupling science with art in 
this activity we call “public relations.” 
For public relations is more than an art 
of management. It has the undeveloped 
potentialities of an important science. 
The development of that science is part 
of our job. It is one of the things that 
management expects of us. 

As we review our work we may well 
wonder why all of us continue to have 
the confidence of managements. The 
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only possible explanation to me is a rea- 
lization on the part of managements that 
the development of any science requires 
time and patience. I assume therefore 
that we are being given time and are 
being treated with patience in the ex- 
pectation that we will turn out to have 
been good long-term investments. 

The biggest mistake we can make is 
to fail to do our utmost to push back 
the horizons of our ignorance—horizons 
which today press very closely about us. 
I would like, therefore, to review our 
duties as assistants to management and 
point out some of our weaknesses. Not 
only is honest confession good for our 
souls, but we cannot make progress until 
we see where we want to go. 


Understanding the influence 
of public opinion on business operations 


First, we have the fundamental duty 
of helping managements to understand 
the rapidly increasing importance of 
public opinion as an influence on busi- 
ness operations. 

All of us believe it essential for suc- 
cessful modern management to have an 
alert awareness of the extent to which 
ultimate control of our institutions is in 
the hands of the American people. 


In this area there has been great ac- 
complishment. No better evidence could 
be found than the fact that manage- 
ments—cautious and wise in expenditure 
of money—have freely provided us with 
substantial budgets to help them meet 
their public responsibilities. 

Fortunately a young and rising sci- 
ence—a new tool for measurement of 
public opinion developed by such men 
as Elmo Roper and others—is available 
to us. So we are able to demonstrate 
this phenomenon of public dislike and 
distrust with some statistical objectivity. 
It is no longer unmeasurable. 

Management, however, cannot be ex- 
pected to have confidence in us merely 
because we can show that public opin- 
ion is an important factor in modern 
management. Nor can we assume that 
public relations is a science as well as an 
art simply because public opinion ana- 
lysts developed a technique for sam- 
pling public opinion fifteen years ago. 
It seems to me we have a duty to fore- 
see public reactions—to anticipate them 
with some accuracy. 


Knowing how people will react 


The second of our duties, then, is to 
speak with authority on public reactions 
to the actions of management; to sug- 
gest actions that will gain respect and 
confidence. 

I think we must admit today that, 
until we can develop a science on which 
to base such judgments, they will al- 
ways be experienced guesses—educated 
hunches—or, at worst, glib, horseback 
opinions. 

The principal progress which has been 
made in the field of public opinion 
analysis has been in the direction of 
finding out what it is that people think. 
Polling has now reached a point where, 
if it is done by honest and intelligent 
people, it can give us a very good esti- 
mate of the distribution of opinions on 
a percentage basis. 


Born in Wellman, lowa, Earl Newsom received his AB 
degree from Oberlin in 1921, and attended Colum- 
bia University Graduate School thereafter. After a 
four-year teaching career in secondary schools he 
served on the staff of Literary Digest 1925-1927, 
later becoming active in publishing, institutional de- 
velopment and public relations work. He established 
Earl Newsom & Company in 1935, and is senior part- 
ner of the New York public relations firm. His out- 
side activities include civic and educational posts. 
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We are, however, very much in the 
dark regarding why people hold some 
of the opinions they do hold, or to what 
extent these opinions will influence their 
actions. We can see what is on the sur- 
face, but have very little information 
regarding what goes on beneath the 
surface. 

We do not really know how opinions 
are created and developed. We do not 
know to what extent they can be altered. 
We do know that the roots of an opinion 
often reach deep into the individual sub- 
conscious and are apparently affected by 
a wide range of environmental influences. 

We cannot enter such fields of specu- 
lation without realizing that there are 
large areas which cry for scientific ex- 
ploration—areas in which we have no 
organized data. For example: 

Is it possible to isolate several kinds 
of crowd opinions and tabulate them by 
degrees of intensity? Is it possible to 
determine the influence that such factors 
as time and standards of living and en- 
vironment and cultural influence have 
in fixing this intensity? How variable 
are these opinions? 

Is it possible that we should never 
try to uproot any entrenched opinions— 
on the grounds that this is achieved 
only by time and gradually changing 
customs? Is it possible to affect only 
opinions which are not deeply rooted— 
opinions in which the individual has no 
strong “vested interest” (or has not yet 
discovered one)? 

Is it possible that opinions which are 
not entrenched are of little practical use 
since the behavior of the holder of such 
opinions will not be influenced by them? 
An institution—whether a government, 
an industrial corporation, a labor union 
or a university—may find that people 
with such wishy-washy notions are of 
no great practical value or help. 

Is it possible that the whole notion of 
altering opinions is fundamentally mis- 
taken? Perhaps our problem is not to 
create opinions, but to bring to the con- 
sciousness of the individual opinions 
which already exist. 

Perhaps we must learn how to distin- 
guish between opinions and attitudes. 
An opinion suggests a rational conclu- 
sion. An attitude suggests an emotional 
position. Very often so-called public 
opinions are not opinions at all, but emo- 
tional attitudes. If we pay attention to 
the “opinions,” we may be listening to 
the “good reasons” and missing entirely 
the “real reasons” which are hidden 
somewhere in the emotional attitudes. 
Is it possible that an opinion is a 


merger of many emotional attitudes of 
varying degrees of intensity? If so, is 
there a dominant “key” attitude which 
fixes the opinion—an attitude based 
upon some controlling self-interest, 
whether consciously admitted or not? 
The head of our research staff has 
pointed out that the laboring popula- 
tion of the country could favor all but 
one of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which would seem to give a vote 
of nine to one in favor of the Act, and 
yet be vigorously against the Act be- 
cause of the intensity of conviction—or 
feeling—on that one important point. 
As we chart and study the reactions 
of people toward some companies, we 
discover that there is a large “friendly” 
group topped by a narrow margin of 
“unfriendly” people, leaving over a sub- 
stantial number of “don’t knows.” Only 
a small fraction of the “friendlies” may 
be friendly in any positive sense. Per- 
haps most of them are merely good- 
natured Americans who are cordial and 
friendly toward most things. Their 
friendliness may be a statistical illusion 
so far as any practical value is concerned. 
Every one of these areas of specula- 
tion is an opportunity for each one of 
us. When we can illuminate them by 
turning on the lights of objective under- 
standing, how much more valuable our 
service will be to our management! 
When, by research and straight thinking 
and experimentation, we can begin to 
turn on those lights one by one, the 
confidence management has in us will 


begin to be justified. 


Communicating successfully 


I think that the third of our duties is 
to establish and maintain adequate com- 
munications between the managements 
we serve and the large groups of people 
important to them. 

We agree it is not enough for man- 
agement to act in the public interest, 
but that those actions must be trans- 
lated to people in a way that leaves no 
room for prejudice or misunderstanding. 

One conception of this duty is that we 
must “get out the facts” to the media— 
newspapers, magazines, news commen- 
tators, newsreels, house publications, 
etc.—_through which people read, see, or 
hear things that fix their opinions. 

I want to suggest in this connection 
that we re-examine frankly the idea con- 
tained in the phrase “press agent.” Most 
of us are inclined to wince at this ex- 
pression. The semantics of it are bad. 

Now there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between the “public relations” 


function and the “publicity” function. % 


When we are thinking as public rela- 
tions counselors to our managements, 
we are trying to get at the heart of a 
matter—to see clearly the relationship 
between a company and public opinions 
about it—and to develop a constructive 
solution, which may involve important 
changes in company policy and actions, 
It is an attractive function because it 
sounds dignified and important. 

But that is not our only field of re- 
sponsibility. Editors can easily fail to 
see the possibilities in some news de- 
velopments. There is need for men who 
can take the time to get information be- 
fore editors and publishers and radio 
people in such a way that they will give 
it the attention it deserves. This can | 
frequently be a service to the editor or 
reporter no less than to the company. 

Of course this is not a job for anyone 
who believes that undeserved editorial 
attention can be bought in barrooms or 
elsewhere. A first class agent must know © 
what he is talking about. He must have 
and deserve the confidence of editors, | 
He must consider his own integrity and — 
his relation with the press to be more ~ 
important than any advantage he might t 
gain by temporarily slipping away from © 
complete honesty. 

There is another and perhaps a worse — 
fault, and that is for the agent to lose ~ 
his professional judgment to such a de- | 
gree that he passes out information 
which is not news, though it is thorough ~ 
and accurate. By flooding newspaper 
offices with useless material, he destroys 
respect for business and for his profes- 
sion among newsmen and editors. 

In this connection, I read some time 
ago a little pamphlet from Editor and 
Publisher reprinting comments of editors 
of newspapers in cities from 50,000 to 
1,250,000 population on the “releases” 
which they get from public relations 
departments of industry. Editors say 
things like this: 

“One of the most appalling things 
about the deluge of handouts that 
comes to newspapers in every mail, is 
the complete waste of material, post- 
age, and time involved in preparation 
and mailing. 

“Another is that business concerns 
can be talked into believing that the 
great mass of such material is evet 
worth sending out. 

“A third is the utter lack of com- 
prehension upon the part of the peo 
ple who prepare this stuff as to what 
a newspaper views as news and what 
it definitely includes as advertising” 


Public Relations Journal 
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That is a tough yet undoubtedly war- 
ranted indictment. But let’s assume that 
we see our news function with a clear 
and honest eye. There still remains our 
woeful lack of knowledge of the effect 
a piece of news has on people who read 
about it or hear about it. We do not even 
know enough about the relative impor- 
tance of newspapers as compared to 
magazines, or radio, or television, or the 
movies, in the forming of public opinion. 

It is safe to say, for example, that 
movies have had a very strong influence 
on our fashions and clothes, architecture, 
decoration and living. But is it safe to 
say that while radio is a primary source 
of spot news on important events, news- 
papers probably exercise a very much 
broader and deeper influence on our 
opinions and attitudes because they give 
more color and information? We can ex- 
press a great variety of opinions regard- 
ing books, magazines, special publica- 
tions, like the so-called comic books, the 
influence of the pulpit and the force of 
gossip and private discussions. But when 
we get all through with expressing our 
opinions, it seems to me we have very 
little evidence that any of them are true 
and supportable. The best you can say 
is that they are experienced guesses. 
Here again we are wandering around in 
a world of vague and unsupported opin- 
ions. The state of our knowledge in this 
field is something like a painting by 
Salvador Dali—the watches are not firm 
and well rounded, but soft and melted; 
the figures are strange conglomerations 
—part man, part ghost, part monster and 
part bureau drawer. 


What is really uppermost in 
people’s minds? 

It seems to me, for example, that it is 
dangerous to assume that just because 
a story is on page one of. national news- 
papers it will have any important or im- 
mediate effect on public attitudes. The 
most important interest of the American 
people today is not necessarily that 
which occupies top position on front 
pages of the nation’s newspapers. We 
have no right to get tremendously ex- 
cited over a current news item affecting 
a company simply because we are very 
conscious of that company (and, in addi- 
tion, “newspaper conscious”) if the sim- 
ple truth happens to be that the item 
cannot at worst do more than bring 
temporarily to the surface a prejudice 
in the minds of a few people. 

We may, in fact, have developed an 
entirely false notion of news and what 
actually affects people deeply—perhaps 
especially those of us who live and work 
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in large cities. You are all familiar, I 
think, with the experience of going to a 
small town in the summertime and find- 
ing that the front page news of the city 
is no longer very much seen or dis- 
cussed. People are more interested in 
other things. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the situation where a city is devoted to 
a single industry and achieves an exag- 
gerated notion of the state of affairs by 
reading the local paper. In Detroit, for 
example, anything that affects the auto- 
mobile becomes blaring headlines, al- 
though it may receive scant attention 
in other cities. The Detroiter may easily 
form an entirely erroneous impression 
about the ideas, opinions and attitudes 
which exist in the country as a whole. 
He is in constant danger of reaching 
false conclusions because his informa- 
tion is very special. The same thing is 


munications mean no more than “get- 
ting out the facts”—to assume that if the 
general public only had more informa- 
tion regarding the economic value and 
operations of an enterprise they would 
promptly become more friendly. While 
there may be some truth in this point 
of view, there is also the obvious diffi- 
culty that it is very nearly an impossible 
task to bring the general level of infor- 
mation up to a point where the general 
public will share the beliefs and con- 
victions of our managements. It would 
be an impossible task even if there were 
no competition for public attention, even 
if hundreds of other institutions and in- 
dustries were not as anxious as ours are 
at all times to gain public confidence— 
to say nothing of the other kinds of news 
of the day. 


What are we trying to communicate? 
To make real progress in this duty, 


“NO MATTER HOW MUCH PLANNING, how much wisdom 
may go into planning, whether it be an insurance program, an 
armed invasion of a continent or a campaign to reduce the inroads 
of disease, the measure of its success always will be the spirit and 
mettle of the individuals engaged in its execution.” 

“No matter how much treasure may support a project or how 
elaborate its organization or how detailed and farsighted its opera- 


tional scheme, the human element is always the central one.” 


—Dwight D. Eisenhower 


undoubtedly true in any great oil city 
or refining center. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
We do have a duty to bring to public 
attention facts and information about 
the actions and policies of the manage- 
ments we serve. But the ultimate end 
of this activity is its effect on public 
opinion. That is where our attention 
needs to be focused. And even a brief 
glance in that direction discloses how 
poorly armed we are with reliable sci- 
entific data. 

This particular part of our job is to 
establish and maintain communications 
with large groups of people. Our ob- 
jective is to gain and maintain the con- 
fidence of people in the managements 
we serve. We cannot afford to fall into 
the trap of believing that proper com- 


perhaps we need constantly to remind 
ourselves what it is we are trying to 
“communicate.” Most of us would agree, 
for example, that the key to public con- 
fidence in many instances is not an 
awareness of the efficiency or enterprise 
of a company—or its technical contribu- 
tions—or its economic value and impor- 
tance—but a simple matter of its “heart.” 
If it were possible by some quick and 
simple device to identify a company in 
the minds of every American with some 
simple and understandable act of cour- 
tesy, kindness, consideration and self- 
sacrifice, it might be possible to replace 
overnight even deep-seated antagonisms. 

There is still another area in which 
we have inadequate data—that is the 
relationship between a corporation con- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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The twenty-minute film in sound and ; 
color is titled, “How We Did in °49.” ~ 
The scene is laid in a typical employee's 
home. He and his wife are having an- 


other employee, a member of the ac- 
W D | D IT counting department, to dinner. W 
During the course of the evening, the 


host picks up a copy of the employee | at 


Reynolds Metals Company interprets its annual magazine, Reynolds Review, in which 
_ there is a breakdown of the annual re- 

report to employees via film port just released. Turning to this, a few 
questions pop up in his mind that natur- 

By Keen Johnson ally might occur to any one in the com- 


pany not familiar with accounting pro- 
cedure. The guest accountant takes up 
from there, and with the use of vivid 
charts, explains the meaning of such 


Vice president 


Reynolds Metals Company 


terminology as net sales, taxes, divi- A‘ 

I ITS INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROGRAM Company produced for the first time a — dends, net profit, and the costs involved | | 
to keep employees fully informed of motion picture to interpret its annual jn the running of a big industry. a con 
the company’s activities, Reynolds Metals _ report to employees. The script is prepared entirely from "ered | 
the point of view of the average worker your » 

such as a mill operator in one of the ening 

plants. An effort is made to write it in | — holins 

simple language so that every employee | gobbl 

can understand from it why only 5 per and ¢ 

cent of the total net sales for the year the H 

of $131,864,684 was net profit. tl 

A number of copy prints of the film | becon 

was made and distributed to all plants = °°" 

and offices throughout the United States. Aa 

Arrangements were made through office nat 

executives and plant managers to make _ Conte 

certain that every employee in the com- 7“ 

pany saw the film. 

The picture was shown in the plants, 

: at foremen’s meetings, at union meetings ct 

SALARIED + in union halls, at “family days” and com- Th | 

EMPLOYEES ¥ pany picnics, churches, schools and 10 bong 

board rooms of executive offices—wher- 


ever a gathering of employees, both fill it « 
hourly and salaried, took place. ally) ; 
From informal surveys taken of em jarize 
ployees after seeing the picture, it was These 
the consensus that the project was yolum, 
great success. Many had the idea that | figiary 
the company’s annual net profit ranged ; Code.” 
anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent of the much 
net sales. After seeing “How We Didin | of the 
"49,” these same employees said they | that 
realized for the first time why their com | pletely 
pany’s net profit was only 5 per cent. Nev 
Because of this success, Reynolds | that a; 
Metals Company plans to make a film on of the 
the annual report each year to be shown be out! 
to all employees. The company believes | This is 
that a well-informed employee is a loyal seeks t 
one and is a better production worker. 
The company moving picture is one of | The O 
the best media tried to communicate The 
with employees. relative 
“How We Did in 49” was produced a gross 


A scene from the color-sound motion Pouring the pure aluminum pigs, Jones i? Louisville, Ky., by the company’s own year 1 
picture. Mills Reduction Works, Arkansas. motion picture department. down 
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This chart, used in the motion picture ‘‘How We Did in '49,"’ shows how the payroll 
dollar was distributed in the Reynolds Metals Company. 
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What the PR man should know 
about income taxes 


By Henry Schindall 


Ritter and Schindall 


Certified Public Accountants 


_ you May NoT be fully 
aware of it, you are about to enter 
a contest. Competition can be consid- 
ered keen, for a good many millions of 
your fellow citizens will also be sharp- 
ening pencils, cudgeling brains, button- 
holing each other with questions, and 
gobbling aspirin tablets. The plumber 
and the playboy, the hat-check girl and 
the Hollywood star, the corner druggist 
and the Chairman of the Board will all 
become brothers under the skin in this 
common endeavor. 

All entries in this contest must be in 
not later than midnight March 15th. 
Contestants are required to enclose an 
entry fee which must be figured accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, Unfortu- 
nately, there are no prizes; there are only 
penalties. And there will be only one 
winner: the United States Treasury. 

The official entry blank is called Form 
1040, otherwise known as the Federal 
Income Tax Return. And, in order to 
fill it out properly (and most economic- 
ally) it is a mighty good idea to famil- 
iarize yourself with some of the rules. 
These rules are contained in a bulky 
volume put out by the sponsor and bene- 
ficiary, and titled “The Internal Revenue 
Code.” Unfortunately this goes into so 
much technical detail, in the language 
of the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer, 
that to the average person it is com- 
pletely unreadable. 

Nevertheless, those basic principles 
that apply to the particular problems 
of the average public relations man can 
be outlined in relatively simple fashion. 
This is what the following explanation 
seeks to do. 


The Over-all Pattern 


The individual tax return follows a 
relatively simple pattern. Everyone with 
4 gross income of $600 or more for the 
year must file a return. In it, we set 
down first our gross income from all 
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sources; we deduct from that total all 
our deductions to arrive at our net in- 
come for tax purposes. Then from that 
we deduct the exemptions we are en- 
titled to; and to the balance we apply 
the proper tax. 


Your Income 


Generally speaking, the smaller and 
medium-sized taxpayer does not have 
much difficulty in setting down the in- 
come earned, The large majority are on 
what is called a “cash basis”; they report 
as income the cash received and as de- 
ductions expenses actually paid. There 
are a few individual taxpayers who keep 
their books on the “accrual basis”; this 
means simply that income is reported 
as earned without regard to when it is 
actually collected in cash; correspond- 
ingly, expenses are reported when in- 
curred without regard to actual pay- 
ment. The main caution here is to be 
sure you report all income from all 
sources. 


Your Exemptions 


We are entitled to certain exemptions 
for ourselves and our dependents: $600 
for the taxpayer himself and $600 for 
each dependent. A dependent is one 
who has less than $500 in gross income, 
does not file a joint return with someone 
else, and receives more than half of his 


support for the year from the taxpayer. 
In addition he must be closely related, 
such as a child, brother, parents, uncle, 
son-in-law, A nephew or an uncle by 
marriage only is not a dependent, nor 
is a cousin. 


Your Deductions 


The public relations man’s principal 
tax problems have been shown by past: 
experience to lie in the determination 
of his deductible expenses. Volumes 
have been written upon the fine distinc- 
tions between expenses that are allow- 
able and those which are not deduct- 
ible. Still the taxpayer must have some 
basic knowledge of these distinctions to 
file a proper return. 

The government does not know what 
your expenses have been. It does not 
tell you which of yours are deductible 
and which are not. You must decide 
that for yourself. If you do not claim 
all proper deductions they will be lost 
forever. It can be expensive to you to 
neglect to include a deduction on the 
return for lack of knowledge. Many tax 
practitioners believe a vast number of 
people pay more tax that they should 
for this reason. 

Knowing which items to deduct, how- 
ever, is not sufficient in itself, As far as 
is reasonably possible, you must be pre- 
pared to substantiate the deductions you 
take on your tax return. The government 
cannot be expected to accept figures 
drawn out of thin air without question. 
In other words, a record should be kept 
throughout the year of every item of 
expense. 

This record, whether it be in the form 
of notations, a diary, or a full set of 
regular accounting books, should be as 
complete and detailed as possible. A 
prudent taxpayer always keeps at the 
back of the mind the possibility that his 
return may be audited by an internal 
revenue agent. Such an investigation is 
usually made years after the events have 
taken place. You may think now that 
you will remember. But memory is a 


Henry Schindall is a New York Certified Public 
Accountant, member of the newly formed firm of 
Ritter and Schindall. His associate, William J. Ritter, 
C.P.A., has served PRSA as auditor since 1948. For 
several years the author of this article was assistant 
to J. K. Lasser in the preparation of the well-known 
series of tax books. Mr. Schindall has lectured and 
written widely on tax subjects, and taught several col- 
lege courses on taxes and business management. The 
Editorial Committee of the JOURNAL invited him to 
prepare this article for our readers. 
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fickle thing and cannot be relied upon. 
Write it down and write it fully! 


Personal vs Business Expense 


In keeping these records it is impor- 
tant to distinguish carefully between 
personal and business expenses. If you 
yourself do not make the distinction, the 
internal revenue agent is likely to dis- 
allow the entire amount. If he cannot 
tell at once which portion is personal, 
he cannot be expected to undertake the 
job of segregating the items properly 
himself. 

For example, expenses paid for com- 
muting from your home to your place 
of business are considered personal ex- 
penses, and are not deductible. On the 
other hand, traveling expenses during 
business hours from office to client or 
on business trips are legitimate business 
expenses and are deductible. If your 
record mixes the two, you may have the 
entire amount disallowed. 

A frequent need for this distinction 
is met in connection with your car. Many 
public relations men use their car for 
both business and personal purposes. 
You have a right to deduct that portion 
of your car expenses that applies to busi- 
ness; but you ought to be prepared to 
substantiate as best you can, that the 
proportion you allocate to business is 
reasonable under the circumstances. 
Such car expenses would include insur- 
ance, gasoline, oil, garage, and repairs. 

The check list below indicates a num- 
ber of proper business deductions fre- 
quently overlooked: 


Automobile expenses — portion used 
for business 


Magazines, pamphlets and papers 
purchased for use in your profession 


Commissions, tips and gifts for busi- 
ness purposes 


Clipping services 


Dues for membership in professional 
societies 


Subscriptions to trade papers 
Entertainment for business purposes 


Traveling expenses; hotel bills, meals, 
etc., while away on business 


Stationery, notices and printing ex- 
penses 


Legal expenses, court costs and dam- 
ages paid in connection with law 
suits concerning your profession 


Fees paid to booking agents, literary 


agents, etc. 


Losses from theft, fire, or casualties 
Maintenance expenses of office 


Portion of your residence cost, if part 
of it is used for business purposes 


Club and association dues . where 
membership is maintained clearly for 
business purposes 


Secretaries, stenographers and typists 
expenses 


Telephone and telegrams 


Legal expenses for drawing contracts 
with clients 


Photograph and copywriters’ fees 


Traveling and Entertaining Expenses 


This is often the biggest and most 
troublesome deduction of all for the pub- 
lic relations man. It is generally recog- 
nized that in a business which consists 
primarily of the rendering of personal 
services, relies heavily on the establish- 
ing of contacts, and necessitates fre- 
quent meetings with a wide variety of 
people, traveling and entertainment ex- 
penses amount to a sizable sum. 

While these are perfectly legitimate 
deductions, a large amount of difficulty 
arises because, by their very nature, 
these expenses are difficult or impossible 
to prove. Unfortunately, too, the Treas- 
ury is well aware that taxpayers some- 
times estimate such deductions at un- 
reasonably high levels. Thus revenue 
agents are always on the lookout for 
padding. High deductions should there- 
fore always be supported by detailed 
records. A well written record, supported 
in part at least by such written evidence 
as can be obtained, such as receipts, 
hotel bills, railroad tickets, and cancelled 
checks, if they seem reasonable and con- 
scientiously maintained, will usually 
convince him. 

With respect to traveling expenses, 
the law allows a deduction for “travel- 
ing expenses (including the entire 
amount expended for meals and lodg- 
ings) while away from home in the 
pursuit of a trade or business.” On the 
other hand, traveling expenses between 
home and business are definitely not 
allowed. It is therefore essential to dis- 
tinguish between the two. Sometimes 
this is not easy. A series of cases have 


Our Constitution is in actual opera- 
tion; everything appears to promise 
that it will last; but in this world 
nothing is certain but death and taxes. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1780 


come down on this point, however, and 
certain rules have been established: 


1, Taxi expense incurred by a lawyer : 


between his home and office was not 
allowed in spite of the fact that such 
transportation was necessary because of 


his physical condition. ; 


2. If a man’s home is not at his prin. 
cipal place of business, he cannot de. 
duct traveling and living expenses at 
the latter place. 


3. On the other hand, however, in an 
interesting case involving the actor 
Charles Coburn, a deduction was allowed 
for rent and food, while he lived for 263 
days during the year in California. The 
Court found he was employed under a 
series of short-term contracts that he 
maintained his home in New York; and 
that he never abandoned his primary 
profession as an actor on the New York 
stage. 


4. In other cases, a plumber was al- | 
lowed to deduct expenses for meals, 
lodging and train fare while working on 
three jobs away from home for the/ 
greater part of the year; and a salesman 
who spent all his time traveling was al- 
lowed to deduct all his expenses, even 
though his home was with his sister, 
where he paid no rent and where he| 
stayed for only occasional week-ends, 


5. A suburbanite was denied a deduc- 
tion for hotel expenses required because | 
he worked nights in the city two daysa 
week. 


There are certain technicalities con- 
nected with these particular cases. One 
should not draw conclusions from them 
without professional advice as t 
whether they apply to your own par 
ticular circumstances. Nevertheless they 
are given to illustrate the general pri — 


ciples for your guidance. é 


Non-Business Deductions 

In addition to the various business e+ 
penses described above, the law allows 
a variety of non-business deductions 
These include the following: 


1, Contributions paid to organized chat 
ties, religious groups, literary and edv- 
cational societies, and non-profit vet 


eran organizations. This deduction i 
limited to a maximum of 15% of you 
adjusted gross income. 

2. Interest paid on personal indebted 
ness of all kinds. 

3. Taxes paid if imposed on you, except 
federal income tax, federal excise tat 
and estate and gift taxes. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Methods of influencing public opinion 


through propaganda 


By Emory S. Bogardus 


Editor, Sociology and Social Research 


HE DEVICES OF PROPAGANDA range 

from the recognizable to the unrec- 
ognizable. It is an exceedingly practical 
person who asks, how can I recognize 
propaganda in order that I may not be 
victimized by it? In certain cases the 
answer is easy, but in others it is difficult 
even for the careful student of public 
opinion. A number of analyses of propa- 
ganda have been made in recent years. 
Two of these will be mentioned at this 
point as an approach to the classifica- 
tion which follows. The best-known dis- 
cussion of methods is that made by the 
Institute of Propaganda Analysis.* The 
devices used by propagandists as given 
by the Institute are seven. 

(1) Name calling, or applying op- 
probrious names, in order to discredit 
persons and ideas. 

(2) The use of glittering generalities. 
The method is that of giving wholesale 
praise on the assumption that the lis- 
tener will not distinguish between the 
good and bad, and will swallow the good 
about somebody or something without 
considering the bad. When a virtuous 
concept is used, such as mother, there is 
prompt acceptance of the person to 
whom the term is applied. 

(3) Testimonials. Important people 
are used to commend something highly 
with the result that the praised object is 
accepted without question. A favorite 
device is to get a recognized authority 
to approve something in a field in which 
he knows little. The average person does 
not realize that an authority in one field 
may be quite incompetent in another. 

(4) The transfer device. A person is 
said to be a friend of Governor So-and- 
So, and it is assumed that the public 
will transfer some of the prestige of 
the governor to the hitherto unknown 


“friend.” 
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(5) The plain folks device. Here the 
method is to identify a person, such as 
a candidate for office, as one of the com- 
mon people, as hob-nobbing freely with 
ordinary people, as putting on overalls 
and an old straw hat and pitching hay. 
In this way the public composed of com- 
mon people will be led to vote for “one 
of their very own.” 

(6) Card stacking. Only the good 
points are released, and the public see- 
ing only one side of the picture accepts 
it. After the Japanese invasion of China 
in 1937 one victory after another was 
reported to the Japanese people by their 
government for year after year, until 
some Japanese began to wonder why 
China had not been conquered. Either 
the many “victories” should have brought 
an end to the war, or else only one side 
of the picture had been released in 
Japan. 

(7) Bandwagon technique. The im- 
pression is given out in a political cam- 
paign that “our side” is going to win by 
100,000 votes, even though there is no 
real indication of such results. The 
scheme is to induce the undecided voters 
and the many who want to be on the 


winning side to decide at once for the 
“obvious” (sic) victors.* 

A second classification of propaganda 
devices that may be noted is the one by 
Doob.° He enters into the social psy- 
chological aspects of propaganda and 
gives considerable insight into the proc- 
esses involved in the techniques. Doob’s 
presentation of procedures may be con- 
densed in the following manner. 

(1) Making the stimulus situation 
stand out by repetition and simplifica- 
tion. The changes are rung on a slogan. 

(2) Making delayed and concealed 
suggestions. Sometimes the propagan- 
dist reveals his purposes, especially if 
he thinks he has a cause. Sometimes it 
seems wiser to delay the release of the 
aims until the propaganda has devel- 
oped a following. In other cases the aims 
are kept concealed. 

Some writers make concealment an 
essential phase of propaganda. They de- 
fine propaganda as a form of influenc- 
ing people in which the propagandist 
does not disclose his identity. This dis- 
tinction is permissible, but omits those 
factors in exerting influence which other- 
wise have all the characteristics of 
propaganda. 

(3) Arousing related interests. By de- 
veloping a popular interest in personal 
freedom it is possible to obtain favor- 
able reactions to propaganda for a war 
for economic aggrandizement. 

(4) Securing a desired predisposing 
integration of attitudes. This point in- 
volves the well-known “build-up” tech- 
nique. It refers to arousing what are 
already predisposing attitudes in people. 


3 Established at Yale University in 1937 as a 
“non-profit corporation for scientific research in 
methods used by propagandists in influencing pub- 
lic opinion.”? Although discontinued “for the dura- 
tion” in 1942, it was not resumed. One of the 
reasons given for the discontinuation is of signifi- 
cance, namely, that during the war it might not 
be feasible to analyze propaganda. 

4 New Haven, Connecticut: Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, 1939, 1: 5-7. 

5 Lawrence W. Doob, Propaganda (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1935), pp. 413ff. 


Emory S. Bogardus, long a leader in social psychology 
and social research circles, has been editor since 
1927 of Sociology and Social Research, an inter- 
national journal published bi-monthly at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. He is a writer 
on contemporary social problems and race attitudes 
as they relate to industry, and many of his basic con- 
tributions in the field of sociology have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages as texts. Devices of 
Propaganda is a chapter from his forthcoming book, 
The Making of Public Opinion,* to be published in 
March, 1951, by Association Press, New York. 
“approximately 400 pp, $3.75. 
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(5) Arousing an auxiliary submissive 
attitude toward the stimulus situation. 
In this case the attempt is to restrict the 
mental field to the desired attitudes, 
which though weak are easily aroused 
when there are no competing attitudes. 

(6) Using negative suggestion in the 
form of counter-propaganda. This pro- 
cedure involves undermining the posi- 
tion of the opposition. 

(7) Using persuasion. When persua- 
sion is directed to large numbers of peo- 
ple, it may be identified in its results 
with propaganda.® 

The propagandist often uses myths 
and legends. A myth is a part-truth that 
becomes greatly exaggerated and ac- 
quires a spiritual sanction while a leg- 
end develops a secular halo. An ordinary 
person may be accorded a halo by 
friends and his total behavior may be 
defied. 

An unworthy cause may acquire fa- 
vorable opinions because of the myths 
that are built up around its leaders. The 
technique known as “build-up” has 
placed many persons in high office, and 
questionable causes have thereby 
thrived. Cults and sects have been 
promulgated in this way. A psychopathic 
person may thus become the founder of 
a “religion.” The “halo” is not chal- 
lenged, and followers multiply—at least 
for a time. 

After a leader’s death his followers 
may boost him into virtual sainthood, 
and his institutional connections may as 
a result enjoy a favorable name for gen- 
erations. But sooner or later a historian 
will dig into the past and turn up rec- 
ords of worldly deeds and of baldly 
human conduct, and the “hero” is 
dimmed and his fame “debunked,” much 
to the dismay of his followers. 


The myth 


Because of its religious support the 
myth becomes a powerful tool in opin- 
ion-making. Unfortunately it may be 
utilized by the unscrupulous as well as 
by honest people. Its greatest offense 
against sound public opinion is that it 
presents “truth and error, fact and fable, 
report and fantasy... all on the same 
plane of credulity.” It never contains the 
critical power to separate its truths from 
its errors.’ 

Closely related to the myth as a tool 
of making public opinion is the legend. 
It makes heroes out of ordinary men 
and women without religious aid or en- 
couragement. With the assistance of 
modern “build-up” techniques, greedy 


elements in society may make one of 


_as possessing “sphinx-like wisdom 


their number into a leader because of 
some minor deed of his, and thereby win 
the support of public opinion for them- 
selves. 

Albig points out that the Calvin 
Coolidge legend was “constructed very 
rapidly in the months succeeding his 
elevation to the presidency.”* The leg- 
end developed the stereotype of “a si- 
lent, unintellectual, honest, cautious, 
shrewd, average man.”® He was pictured 
and 
yet only a short time before, he “had 
been considered by many of his own 
party as too weak and nondescript for 
the vice-presidential nomination.”'’ In 
fairness to Coolidge, however, Albig 
points out that he never pretended to 
have all the qualities which his legend 
ascribed to him. 


Myths and legends still influential 


Today legends and myths have been 
relegated to a back seat in the lives of 
carefully thinking people. Yet they are 
still influential enough so that they are 
actually created and deliberately spread 
in every major political campaign. They 
are by no means tools of a past age, for 
they are being manufactured in whole- 
sale lots even today. 

The propagandist also makes exten- 
sive use of shibboleths and slogans. The 
term shibboleth has come to mean both 
a password and a watchword, and more, 
an identification of a person with a 
program, procedure or cause.!! It dis- 
tinguishes “our crowd” from other peo- 
ple; it separates the acceptable from the 
unacceptable, and favorable from un- 
favorable opinion. 

The shibboleth as a watchword and 
“a party cry” sways votes. Its main idea 
becomes accepted as a stereotype for a 
party's announced program and covers 
up the unannounced schemes. It is catchy 
and appealing to sentiment. It satisfies 
unsatisfied longings and thereby gains 
momentum. The promoters are careful to 
see that the shibboleth fits in neatly with 
the beliefs and sentiments of the people 
whose support and votes are desired. 
“The full dinner pail” won many votes 
for William McKinley in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1896, and “Back to 
normalcy,” for Warren G, Harding in 
1920. In the first instance, the country 
had been struggling with the depression 
of 1893, and the full dinner pail ap- 
pealed to the laboring men. In the sec- 
ond case, the disturbances of World 
War I were still uppermost and many 
people wanted to get back to “normal 
times.” 


The term slogan comes from the Gae. © 
lic slaugh-ghairm, which means a war i 
call (slaugh, army and ghairm, a cry), ~ 
Originally a slogan was a call to arms at 
the appearance of danger. The war cry 
of a startled Scottish clan in the High- 
lands centuries ago has become today 
any rallying cry. 

The creating of public opinion may 
begin by formulating calls or slogans, 
The definition of a slogan as “any brief, 
popularly received and reiterated chal- 
lenge to immediate participation in com. 
petitive or conflicting social interac. 
tion”? indicates its direct relation to pub- 
lic opinion. It makes an appeal to action 
as did Nelson’s “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” which also sug. 
gests a program. “Make the world safe | 
for democracy” likewise illustrates the 
dual function of an appeal and a pro. 
gram."* 

The fields in which slogans thrive 
testify to their omniactive character, | 
Originating in (1) war operations, slo- 
gans stand out today also in (2) politi. 
cal campaigns, in (3) the business world | 
of advertising, in (4) religious promo 
tion work, e.g., “The evangelization of 
the world in this generation,” in (5) 
athletics, when “big games” are being 
played and “rallies” by college students | 
are being staged, and in (6) welfare 
work, particularly in community chest 
campaigns."* 


An analysis of effective slogans 


Lumley has gone further and analyzed 
some of the characteristics of an effec. 
tive slogan.'® These vary considerably, 
but a few will be summarized here. (1) 
Rhythm is illustrated by “Proven by the | 
test of time.” (2) Alliteration is found” 
in “Foods of the finest flavor.” (3) Repe- | 
tition of sounds is long-standing as in ~ 
the adage, an apple a day keeps the | 
doctor away. (4) Brevity is everywhere ~ 
evident in slogans. (5) Affirmation is ” 
present in slogans. Additional traits are 
punning, appeals to curiosity, appeals to 
sentiments, appeals to loyalty to home 
and country. 


6 For an elaboration of these points, see Doob, 
loc. cit. 

7 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922), p. 123. 

8 William Albig, Public Opinion (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939), p. 131. 


9 Ibid. 
10 Ibid. 


11 The original account of the first use of Shib- 
boleths is found in Judges 12; 1-6. 

12 F. E. Lumley, Means of Social Control (New 
York: The Century Company, 1925), p. 161. 

13 Ibid., p. 163. 

14 Adapted from Lumley, ibid., pp. 162-168. 

15 Ibid., pp. 169-176. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Publicity releases: 
you can make them work 


Checking to be sure releases contain news 


is one way to avoid the editor's wastebasket 


By William T. Bostelman 


News Editor, Automotive Industries 


THOROUGH INVENTORY and analysis 
A of the contents of magazine and 
newspaper wastebaskets should be a re- 
quired course for every candidate for a 
degree in public relations, and for 89 per 
cent of current public relations prac- 
titioners. I know that an examination of 
mine would be revealing to public rela- 
tions people. 

A pet thesis of mine is that some 
time ago, before public relations became 
the formalized profession that it is, the 
great fathers formulated various tools 
and techniques, most of which evolved 
very naturally from a need. The news re- 
lease is one of these tools. Properly 
handled, it can be public relations’ most 
effective implement, but unfortunately 
two evil things have happened to it. 
First of all, despite the many articles 
written about the Care and Feeding of 
the News Release, nine out of ten re- 
leases, or miserable substitutes for re- 
leases, that cross my desk on their short 
quick trip to my wastebasket violate the 
basic rules of release writing which, I’m 
sure, must be carved in stone some- 
where. Bad as that is, the news releases 
have been even more fundamentally 
prostituted. 


One minor omission 

I'm talking about the technically per- 
fect release, beautifully done, mechan- 
ically correct in every detail, but with 
just one minor omission—and it’s amaz- 
ing how many supposedly knowing peo- 
ple who are practicing public relations 
are violating this basic rule—the no-news 
release. That’s it! The release with no 
hews, not even a sniff! 


This two-part gripe of mine adds up 
this way. With many companies, their 
thoroughly legitimate news is muffled, 
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garbled, seen through a glass darkly. 
While on the other hand, pap is being 
put out in technically perfect form. It 
gets the wastebasket treatment, of course, 
but by that time the editor is conditioned 
to expect nothing in a news package, so 
that when real news manages to slip out 
it stands a good chance of hitting the 
round file, 


Fundamentals to follow 


Taking the first part of my beef. Why 
do so many public relations people vio- 
late these cardinal rules? The release 
should be double-spaced. This is funda- 
mental. It makes it possible for an editor 
to write in a new lead, edit, add com- 
ment, background, fact—do his rewrite 
with a minimum of time wasted. This 
is especially desirable when a dread 
deadline is around the corner. 

The second thing is to write your re- 
lease in good journalese. Journalism is 
being taught in high schools and primers 
are available in the Five and Ten. Any- 
one who can write English can write a 
release. No time should be lost sweating 
out the style of the release. That was de- 
termined a long time ago by the canons 
of good journalism. The five W’s (what, 
when, who, where, why) in the first 


paragraph, followed by detail. Get it all, 
including a summary of amplifying de- 
tail, on the first page, and then keep the 
added pages to a merciless minimum. 
If you have to include the texts of 
speeches, spelled out policy detail, all 
right, but get all the essentials, boiled 
down, on the first page for editorial ex- 
pediency and append the rest. 

There’s something that amazes me. 
Company training programs drill the im- 
portance of personable, neat salesmen in 
order to effect an entree. A release is 
just as much of a company ambassador! 
These things may seem like fussy details, 
but the important thing to remember is 
that the busy editor has many paper 
ambassadors crossing his desk, and he 
doesn’t have time to make allowances. 
Don’t go the other way though and try 
to make it distinctive by using odd pa- 
per, odd in size, quality, color, or by em- 
ploying an odd type. Nothing arouses 
the hackles quicker than a release on 
8” x 13” legal size paper. It hangs over 
the edge of the “In” box; it stands out, all 
right, it irritates; it doesn’t file for refer- 
ence easily. It is, in short, a pain in the 
neck—why use it? You're trying to sell 
something, trying to penetrate. Irritation 
is the thing you want to avoid. 

Make it clear on your release whom 
the release is from and what release date 
should be observed. If an agent (adver- 
tising or public relations) is the releasee, 
make that clear in a single-spaced state- 
ment in the upper left-hand corner: re- 
leased by . . ., for . . ., with a telephone 
number for editorial checking. 


Effective mailing lists 

But let’s go on. It seems to me that 
every company and agent now mailing 
releases needs to do a wholesale dry 
cleaning job on his mailing lists. Make 
sure that you have the name and address 
of the publication right. There are up-to- 
date data books published which furnish 
names and addresses, and there are ser- 
vices available that will keep you 
abreast. Your list is vital; correct, that is. 


William T. Bostelman is News Editor of Automotive 
Industries, a publication of the Chilton Company, 
whose house newsmagazine he also edits. Formerly a 
member of the public relations department of General 
Motors Corporation, he has been a contributor of 
public relations articles to magazines in recent years. 
During World War Il he was a U. S. Navy Lieutenant 
on a destroyer in the Asiatic-Pacific area. 
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Without a correct list, the rest of your 
follow-through may be perfect, but you 
will be talking into the wind. We con- 
tinue to get releases addressed to the 
former title of our magazine. Worse still, 
mail pours in to editors long since de- 
parted, some dearly departed, too! Not 
only should your list be correct and 
clean, but judicious use is important. 
Exercise some care in your mailings; 
don’t mail an item about corsets to the 
Poultry Farmer, Often the same nugget 
of news can be given a slant to make it 
more interesting and appealing to a 
particular publication, but don’t depend 
upon the harried editor to perform this 
function for you. This is essential as an 
over-all rule, unless your news is in the 
five per cent category which is nationally 
important, not marginal or regional. 


Send general news to the newspapers 
with no slant. Then the magazine field 
should be closely covered. Magazines are 
semi-permanent. They have a habit of 
hanging around a desk or office or home, 
and they're referred to, Thus it is prof- 
itable to exercise some effort to get your 
news into them. This also pays dividends 
as far as your prestige within your in- 
dustry is concerned. 


Editors have good memories 


Don’t, and here is a big don’t—don’t 
ask for tear sheets. And don’t follow up 
your release with a plaintive letter of 
“Why didn’t you use my release?” This 
not only annoys, it conditions against 
your good-will ambassador in the future 
—the very thing you want to avoid. 


Here again we have a fundamental 
rule—don’t bother the editor. Don’t try 
to put pressure on him. The old saw 
about publicity agents keeping out of the 
city room applies to any media. Don’t 
attempt to pressure through the busi- 
ness department either. It just doesn’t 
work these days because most newspa- 
pers and magazines let their editorial de- 
partments have independence, knowing 
that their respective papers are that 
much more attractive as vehicles of 
space. But even if you should manage to 
pressure an editor into using your story 
through devious and nefarious channels, 
you may gain now, but editors’ mem- 
ories, I’ve read someplace and believe 
fervently, are as long as elephants’. He'll 
make certain that your stuff never makes 
the grade or is slighted, shall we say, 
from then on, He’s in an enviable spot 
to do just that in any case because he’s in 
the driver’s seat. He may plead space 
limitations, press of material. An edi- 


torial job is primarily one of judgment— 
don’t question an editor’s judgment. It’s 
the same as questioning his morality. 

I've covered the basic ground rules of 
getting your release out—mechanics for 
the most part, and certainly not too 
original by this time, but an editor 
would never know it at the end of any 


day. 


Details are important 

. Td like to turn now to the perfectly 
done release, a beautiful mannequin, if 
you will, with a minus IQ. A first rate 
advertising agency furnishes a dramatic 
example. With blaring trumpets they an- 
nounced the formation of a publicity- 
public relations department. They were 
going to do things the right way, so they 
hired some ex-city editors to staff the 
new department. The releases they send 
out are beauties. Technically they're a 
dream—every mechanical rule is scrupu- 
lously observed. Only one thing is miss- 
ing—news! 

This agency sends out releases by 
the basketsful ranging from the precious 
to the asinine. I don’t know what has 
happened to the ex-city editors, maybe 
that’s the reason they're “ex.” But the 
releases read like watered-down adver- 
tisements. They have cute leads, whim- 
sical prose, semi-humorous in tone, not 
one but many. When they do have some- 
thing of real news value, I usually have 
to look twice, I’m so conditioned to ex- 
pect the phoney. Then to top all, they 
do a poor job with the real news, and I 
have to waste time phoning and track- 
ing down details I need. Not only that, 
they miss a lot of real news value, com- 
pany executive changes, plant additions, 
etc., for this particular client. Heaven 
only knows what they’re missing for 
their other clients. I suppose they spend 
so much time in a huddle thinking 
up their current precious stuff that 
they don’t have time to do a real news 
job. Some airlines are the worst offend- 


ers. Sure a new flight service or the addi- 
tion of some new equipment might be of 
interest locally, but they don’t seem to 
be at all knowing about their lists—just 
shoot ’em out—make everybody sore, 
condition them against your stuff in the — 
future, who cares? 


That brings up a question. Don't 
these public relations people obey an. — 
other sound rule of publicity and sub- 
scribe to a clipping service? That's the 
only measurement they have of their — 
effectiveness or correctness. From my 
limited research, I see that the large | 
metropolitan dailies and business papers 
avoid using most of what I too have con- 
signed to the waste basket. The people _ 
sending out the releases surely must — 
know it better than I; why don’t they z 
change their way of living? I should — 
think thai one month with a clipping ser- © 
vice, with clips checked against what ~ 
they've sent out, would convince them 
that they were shouting down a well. 


> 


Check your releases 

While I'm on my soapbox, one more 
gripe and then I’m through. Pumping 
out a release isn’t like having a book 
published. Make certain that it is accu | 
rate, but over and above the canons of 
good journalism, don’t worry about your i 
prose. And educate your company brass © 
so that they don’t have you sweating 
over commas, But do make certain that 
your release is correct. One of the na- | 
tion’s leading public relations agents is 
the worst offender in this. When I re- 
ceive a release from him, I hold it wait- 
ing for the correction which inevitably 
arrives. If we went to press every day, _ 
instead of twice a month, as a newspa- ~ 
per does, I’m afraid that I might be even 
less kindly disposed than I am. As it is, 
every time a correction arrives, my blood 
pressure takes a quick surge upward. 


ath 


There you are—check your releases 
against the mechanical rules, but most 
of all make sure it has some news in it! 


what happens. 


Socialistic reformers resort to a peculiar and illogical sort of 
reasoning. When one of their pet schemes fails, they do not aban- 
don it; they simply ask for more power, more controls, more regi- 
mentation. This is just the opposite of what happens to a business 
functioning under the principles of the free enterprise system. 
If a business fails miserably, common sense suggests that the wise 
and practical thing to do is to abandon it. And that is precisely 


Texas and Pacific Railway Company 


—W. G. President 
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Income Taxes — 
(Continued from Page 8) 


The following taxes are deductible: 
State gasoline tax. 
Motor vehicle license. 
State income taxes. 
Real estate taxes. 
City sales taxes. 


4. Losses from fire, storm, shipwreck, 
other casualties or thefts to the extent 
not compensated for by insurance. 

5 Bad debts actually sustained during 
the year. If these are personal in na- 
ture, they are deductible only as 
capital losses, limited to $1,000 in any 
one year. 

6. Medical and dental expenses paid for 
your family and dependents, but only 
the amount in excess of 5% of your 
adjusted gross income. Those com- 
pensated for by insurance must be 
excluded. The maximum allowed is 
$1250 for each exemption, limited to 
$2500 on a separate return and $5000 
on a joint return. Medical costs in- 
clude all amounts paid for diagnosis, 
treatment, cure or prevention of dis- 
ease including premiums paid for ac- 
cident or health insurance and _ hos- 
pitalization. Include amounts paid to 
optometrists, registered nurses, phar- 
macists for drugs and _ prescriptions, 
and travel costs where essential for 
the direct relief of an illness. 


J. Handly Wright, retiring president 
of the Society, in serving as chairman of 
the Annual Dinner, Monday evening, 
December 4, spoke briefly regarding the 
conclusion of his 1950 term of office. 
President and Mrs. Wright were pre- 
sented a silver coffee service as a per- 
sonal gift from the members of the or- 
ganization’s Board of Directors, to mark 


the occasion. 


“We meet today at the beginning of a 
new period in public relations. The threat 
to the national security and the problems of 
mobilization have created a different set of 
circumstances under which we must oper- 
ate, and the old standards and practices of 
peacetime do not seem so appropriate now. 

“At least three new factors affecting our 
operations have been introduced by the 
change in world conditions since we met 
in this room a year ago. In the first place, 
we face a new opportunity for public serv- 
ice and the value of our contributions in 
this period of emergency will affect our 
public and professional standing for many 
years to come. 

“In the second place, we face increased 
responsibilities. For American industry and 
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7. Alimony payments pursuant to a 
Court decree when made periodically. 
These are subject to certain technical 
restrictions too involved to explain 
here. 


8. Losses sustained in activities engaged 
in for the purpose of making a profit. 
This does not include hobbies, en- 
gaged in for personal pleasure pri- 
marily, even though some incidental 
income may be derived. 


9. Expenses paid for the production or 
collection of income, such as invest- 
ment counsel fees, rental of safe de- 
posit boxes for securities, fees paid 
for the preparation of your income 
tax return. 


Optional Standard Deduction 


In place of all these non-business de- 
ductions you may elect to take a “Stand- 
ard Deduction.” This amounts to a flat 
10% of your adjusted gross income, but 
not more than $1000, (A married person 
who files a separate return is limited to 
$500.) Thus if your non-business deduc- 
tions amount to less than the standard 
deduction, it would be more economical 
tax-wise to elect the flat amount. The 
latter is never questioned but is an auto- 
matic allowance. It obviates the need 
to substantiate specific deductions 
claimed. 


J. Handly Wright 


Once you make the election to take 
the standard deduction, you cannot 
change your mind. It is therefore most 
important to figure your tax return both 
ways to find out which yields the lesser 
tax. Consider also the likelihood of pos- 
sible disallowances of claimed deduc- 
tions when you make your choice. 


A Parting Word to the 
Public Relations Taxpayer 


Many a taxpayer has rushed his re- 
turn through at the last minute. This 
can be costly. Mistakes are easy to make 
when one is pressed for time, Important 
deductions may be overlooked. Start 
your figuring in ample time to meet the 
deadline. 


Keep an accurate copy of your return. 
You may need it for reference for vari- 
ous purposes. 


If you have problems, or complica- 
tions, secure competent professional ad- 
vice. You will profit by it directly. 


Remember that in all your financial 
dealings, you have a partner. Uncle Sam 
participates — sometimes very substan- 
tially—in your profits and losses. Your 
income tax return is in essence your 
report to your partner of what you have 
made or lost during the year. Your check 
accompanying this report represents his 
share of your profits. Make sure you pay 
him his proper share—no less, and no 
more. 


enterprise, unable to supply its regular cus- 
tomers or perform its normal functions dur- 
ing the war, needs more than ever to keep 
the fundamentals of private initiative be- 
fore the public, and in my opinion the re- 
sponsibility for this rests squarely with us. 

“Third, the growth of public relations 
departments and programs during the war 
years will widen the understanding and ap- 
preciation of our function so that we be- 
come more widely known as a vital and 
integral part of the social and economic 
structure. 

“As for myself, let me thank you sincerely 
for the compliment you paid me in con- 
ferring upon me the presidency of this So- 
ciety. No one in public relations work could 
aspire to a greater honor than to have his 
colleagues in this field select him for the 
highest office in our craft. 

“Tomorrow I shall step out of the office 
of president but I shall retain forever the 
memory of the year of close association with 
the members, the chapter presidents, the 
committee chairmen and the officers and 
directors who comprise this live and force- 
ful organization. It has been a privilege to 
play on the same team with them and with- 
out calling each by name I wish to pay trib- 
ute to the efforts of all these fine men and 
women who have contributed so much to 
our growth and effectiveness this year. 

“Thank you.” 
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Why Taft won in Ohio 


A political action case history 


By Harold K. Schellenger 


Director 
The Ohio Voters 


. THE HEADLINES of Senator 
Robert A. Taft’s sweeping victory 
in Ohio is the unpublicized story of a 
sleeping giant who awakened long 
enough to show the strength at his dis- 
posal when he decides to use it. 

That usually-dozing Hercules who too 
often confines his part in important elec- 
tions to checks, conversation and criti- 
cism is the Entrepreneur—the small busi- 
ness and professional man. 

Senator Taft might have won with- 
out the help of the thousands of business 
and professional people who, for once, 
were aroused to abandon their custom- 
ary aloofness from “politics.” But it is 
certain that without their help the Taft 
margin would not have been the impres- 
sive one which has attracted attention 
across the nation, both for what it means 
now and what it portends for the future. 

Spearheading this pioneering venture 
in the Ohio senatorial campaign was The 
Ohio Voters—an informal committee of 
state leaders (most of them managers 
of trade associations) in more than 
twenty types of activity, who had be- 
come concerned about the tragic fail- 
ure of their kind of people to vote in 
vital elections. 

This non-partisan group included Re- 
publicans, Democrats, and Independ- 
ents, united in the belief that business 
and professional people have brought 
upon themselves many of the things 
about which they complain, simply by 
their failure to work and vote for the 
kind of candidates who understand and 
sympathize with the American way of 
doing business. 

In Ohio, the committee had before it 
the startling fact that since 1940 voting 
had fallen off a half million in the very 
years that population had increased a 
whole million. In 1948, one-third of the 
Ohioans eligible to vote had not been 
sufficiently concerned to go to the polls 
and express a choice for the Presidency 
of the United States. 
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Idle speculation had placed much of 
the blame for this default on the farmers 
and labor, but every investigation made 
by The Ohio Voters revealed that busi- 
ness and professional people were just 
as negligent as any other group—often 
more so. 

A check of 10,000 business and pro- 
fessional persons of Metropolitan Co- 
lumbus made at the Bureau of Elections 
revealed that 40 per cent of these indi- 
viduals were not even registered. In one 
of the city’s largest retail outlets, 45 per 
cent of the executives and 54 per cent 
of the non-executives had never estab- 
lished their eligibility to vote. 

Another retail establishment was dis- 
covered where not one of the executives 
had gone to the polls since prohibition 
Was an issue. 

Surveys in other Ohio cities, large and 
small, indicated that upwards of one- 
third of the people who depend on the 
profit system for their personal welfare 
had been doing nothing on election days 
to defend and uphold that system. 

Looking at the national scene, The 
Ohio Voters’ leaders noted that if in 
1948 only two more business people had 
gone to the polls in each precinct of a 
few such key states as Ohio, Illinois, and 
California, the nation would have had 
a different leadership in Washington to- 
day. 


The Ohio senatorial contest appeared 


Harold K. Schellenger was called from a position o 
director of the department of public relations of the 
Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency in Columbus 10 
head the one-year campaign of The Ohio Voters. 
Following his graduation from Ohio State University 
in 1924, he for eight years was a newspaper editor. 
Then for fifteen years he was director of the Bured 
of Public Relations at his alma mater, Ohio State. He 
is a member of PRSA’s Committee on Education and 
Research and is president of the Society's new chap 
ter in Columbus. 


to offer an ideal situation in which to 


discover whether business people of the ~ 
state could be aroused to action. It was — 


apparent early that this was to be no ~ 


mere rivalry between Democrats and 
Republicans. The issues, so far as busi. 
ness interests were concerned, were 
about as clear-cut as in any national 
campaign. The fight was to be of a na. 
ture in which no business or professional 
man could be really neutral. Regardless 
of his party affiliation, he must either 
take a position of working and voting 
for Senator Taft, or, by default, help the 


opposition, which was promising all — 


things to all men. 

As the sponsors of The Ohio Voters 
decided upon a year’s campaign to over. — 
come the lethargy among their kind of 
people, the next problem was a decision 
on method and approach, ; 

It seemed obvious that the campaign, © 
to be effective, must be set up outside” 
the framework of the party and Senator © 
Taft’s personal political organization, al. 
though having a close understanding and _ 
working relationship with them. : 

Business people had not been respond- 
ing in the past to appeals of the regula 
party leaders, as shown by the voting 
statistics, and there was no reason to ex — 
pect that they would do so in 1950. For 
one thing, too many of those party lead. 
ers, especially on the county and precin¢ 
levels, were not of a kind to win and — 
hold the confidence of businessmen and 
women. 

Moreover, the issues in this particular” 
election were not bound by party lines 
Business people with a sincere interes 
in the principles of Senator Taft often 
did not have the same concern for the © 
fate of the Senator’s ticket-mates. These — 
individuals could not be expected, there: 
fore, to accept and work for the “whole 
ticket or nothing” philosophy which pre- i 
vailed in the regular party campaign. © 

The national conclusion of The 
Voters, then, was for a separate organi 
zation of business and professional peo 
ple, for business and professional people, 
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dedicated to this simple task: 

To see that all business and pro- 
fessional people who favor the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Taft and the princi- 
ples for which he stands, register, 
where required, and actually cast their 
ballots in 1950. 

Participants were to be representa- 
tives of all possible types of retail, serv- 
ice, and professional activities to be 
found in the typical community—essen- 
tially the entrepreneur class. 

The organization, state-wide in scope, 
was to be a working group, operating 
entirely on a personal contact basis, with 
no publicity, advertising, rallies, or any 
of the usual trappings of a political cam- 
paign. It was to make no effort to se- 
cure new “converts” for Taft or to get 
into arguments with those opposing the 
Senator—only to make certain that, come 
the proverbial “hell or high water” on 
election day, people in business and pro- 
fessional circles already sympathetic to 
the Senator would actually get their 
votes in the ballot box. 

Work among other segments of the 
population—farmers, labor, women, ra- 
cial groups, etc.—was left to other agen- 
cies. Noting that Ohio has several ‘un- 
dred thousand establishments coming 
under the retail, service, and professional 
categories, The Ohio Voters decided to 
confine its activities strictly to people in 
these groups. That, it became apparent 
quite early, would be a job in itself! 

With the objectives and general pat- 
tern of attack in mind, The Ohio Voters 
opened a small office in Columbus on 
November 1, 1949, with the writer as 
director. In the early months, the full- 
time staff included only the director and 
his secretary. Later, two full-time field 
men were added, and it was these four 
people, plus two on a part-time basis 
working only in Columbus, who carried 
out the state-wide program. 

Here, briefly, was the procedure: 

For each county in the state, the 
twenty or more members of the Operat- 
ing Committee suggested names of key 
people in their respective lines of ac- 
tivity. 

A field man then went to the county 
and visited each of those key people in- 
dividually in his own office, to explain 
the project and enlist interest and active 
participation. While on the scene, the 
field representative arranged a meeting 
of such persons for a later date, when 
the director would come to effect the 
organization. 

At the organization meeting, the di- 
tector told the story more in detail, with 
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emphasis on local voting statistics as 
they reflected the failure of business 
people to vote. 

In nearly half the Ohio counties where 
the registration is a requirement, a two- 
pronged campaign was proposed. The 
first was aimed at securing maximum 
registration of Taft-favoring business 
people, the second to achieve a maxi- 
mum vote of such individuals. 

In the registration phase, efforts were 
to be directed toward securing staff lists 
from business and professional estab- 
lishments and membership rosters from 
organizations of such people, for actual 
checking at Boards of Elections. Thus 
the non-registrants were “pin-pointed” 
for direct attack by persons of their own 
kind who could best influence them to 
action. In general, this meant that an 
interested physician took the responsi- 
bility for getting names and following 
through on members of his profession, 
a dry-cleaner would do the same job 
among dry-cleaners, etc., through some 
forty types of entrepreneur activity to 
be found in the average county. 

For the “get-out-the-vote” phase, in 
both registration and non-registration 
areas, emphasis was to be placed on a 
“block plan,” to the end that, come elec- 
tion day, in every business block in every 
town in the state, one businessman 
would accept as his primary responsibil- 
ity that day to deliver every possible 
Taft vote to the polls. 

As the director met with a local group, 
he faced the challenge of “selling” the 
plan and getting an organization effected 
that very night. A tight schedule in the 
effort to cover all eighty-eight counties 
in a few months ruled out, in most cases, 
the possibility of a “callback.” 

Making the “sale” was not always 
easy. Most business people were sym- 
pathetic—but many were afraid to iden- 
tify themselves with the activity. Some 
continued to put fear of losing a few 
present customers above the impending 
threat to their whole way of doing busi- 
ness. 

Local political leaders were not al- 
ways helpful. Some even tried to “sabo- 
tage” the organization meetings by urg- 
ing people not to attend. They wanted 
nothing done in the campaign which 
was not completely under their control 
and in the name of the party. And not 
a few were so “courthouse-minded” that 
they wanted no person encouraged to 
go to the polls to vote for Taft who 
could not be depended on to “go down 
the line” for the party's county candi- 
dates as well. 


But in spite of such temporary dis- 
couragements and obstacles, The Ohio 
Voters plan “caught on.” Eventually, 
effective organizations were achieved 
in most Ohio counties. 

After a county unit had been estab- 
lished, continuing contact was main- 
tained through a bi-weekly newsletter 
issued by the director, and by at least 
two follow-up visits from a field man. 

Once competent leadership had been 
secured, each county group was left 
largely “on its own” as to details of 
action and finance. In most cases, there 
was no expense locally. Some county 
committees exhibited a high degree of 
initiative in the devices developed to 
further their objectives. 

To the very end, The Ohio Voters 
maintained its non-partisan character, 
both on the state and local levels. In a 
few cases, county committees of busi- 
nessmen for Taft even included mem- 
bers of Democratic county central and 
executive committees who worked 
quietly and efficiently for this one Re- 
publican candidate whose re-election 
they believed to transcend narrow party 
interest. 

Many of the local leaders who took 
part in this pioneering project have been 
urging that it be continued, so that the 
voices of business and professional peo- 
ple shall continue to be heard on elec- 
tion day, as they have not been in re- 
cent years. 

But since it was set up and financed 
for this one year only, The Ohio Voters 
has closed its office and gone out of bus- 
iness. The staff and the sponsors, how- 
ever, have two fond hopes—first, that the 
interest aroused among Ohio business 
and professional people will continue; 
and, second, that businessmen and 
women of other states will find in “the 
Ohio Plan” an effective program for ac- 
tion in their own commonwealths. 

As those having a vital stake in the 
American system of free enterprise and 
free competition get down to work and 
cast aside once and for all their “let 
George do it” attitude toward public 
affairs, they will have less to cry about 
in the actions of their national and state 
administrations. 

In Ohio, business people have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that they have the 
numbers and the ability to impressively 
elect the kind of candidate who will best 
understand and best represent them in 
Washington, Other states can do the 
same. 

Failure to do so is an invitation to 
disaster. 
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Five years ago, how to keep 


We pondered. . 


things going 


Five Years of Progress at BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 
A Summary of the highlights 


we had but 
32 total. 


how to get 
students .. 


Speaking of pictures— 


The Egyptian hieroglyphics packed a wallop that 


is still good in present day communications 


By Francis E. Hewens 


Partner, Lyon and Hewens 


Public relations 


HAT Ramses II KNEW—and made 

use of all over his final boudoir— 
seems to have been forgotten by a great 
many of us public relations people. It’s 
that old saw: a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. 

I have on my desk at the moment a 
four-page phillipic on current economics 
intended to reach the hearts of ordinary 
read-and-run citizens like myself—aimed 
also, I understand, at people with even 
less leisure to read words, such as: taxi 
drivers, truck drivers, ladder-makers, 
and roofers’ helpers. 

The leaflet makes pictures jump up 
in your head, like movies—if you read it 
slowly. But it has not a one in it. 

I also have here in the opened page 
of my paper a full page, highly indig- 
nant ad inserted by a corporation, The 
ad has to do with people and wages and 
money to buy bread with, and other 
matters that conjure up: pictures. But 
you are not likely to get that far, since 


What is the new 
Temporary Disability 
Benefits Law about? 


Highlights of a new State 
Law that affects all local 
employers and employees 
covered by Unemployment 
Compensation. 


Chart by the NEW JERSEY 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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the lack of same sends you off to the 
comic pages. 

I am also the owner of several samples 
of employee papers which take up 
the subject of wage increases granted 
and new contracts signed—things again 
which have to do with live people, bread 
and meat and houses, hospitals caring 
for the sick, banks caring for money, etc. 
And what do the employee papers offer? 
Words—including the legal words of the 
labor contracts. No pictures. 

As a former public relations director, 
of a state Chamber of Commerce, more- 
over, I continue to be appalled by the 
sheaves of printed material from busi- 
ness organizations that speak in the mon- 
otone of print—without pictures. 

There is malice aforethought in this 
all-too-often embargo on pictures, Let’s 
face it. The logic seems to be:— 


1. This subject is too serious for pic- 
tures. 


Out of every six 
workers employed by 
New Jersey’s 36,000 
employers under Un- | 


employment 
Compensation . . 


One will be injured 
or sick from non- 
occupational 
each year; new law 
pays benefits for 
these disabilities. 


We also neede 
money. 


and very few 
graduates. 


2. This subject is too complex for pic- 
tures. 

3. This subject is too delicate for pic- 
tures—they would only open the door to 
wrong interpretations. 

4. Our audience is a high I.Q. variety 
—we wouldn't dare talk down to them 
with pictures. 

5. Pictures are the resort of the fellow 
who doesn’t know how to make words 
do it. j 


In the experience of every public re- 
lations counsel who makes use of pic- 7 
tures extensively, there are all kinds of ‘ 
exhibits to refute those five points. A 
few from our own files—probably you 
could offer better ones—will help: 


When New Jersey enacted a Tempo- | 
rary Disability Benefits Law, the New 
Jersey State Chamber high command 
felt the duty to explain principal fea- 
tures of the law to the public. The law 
itself ran to well over 25 pages of Black- _ 


stonian prose. Written in English, it still : 


stretched for hundreds of words. Who is 
eligible for benefits? How do you get 
them? What is “non-occupational disa- 
bility?” 

The subject was serious — complex - 
delicate. And because it was, we elected | 
to review the new law in a ten-panel | 
pictorial cartoon type of presentation, 
dividing the major features of the law 
into a picture and a sentence apiece. 

Results? The ten-panel job, offered in 
mat form, got wider pickup than word 
releases on the same thing; it was made 
into bulletin notices, posters, a page it 


Effective Jan. 1, 
1949, a worker who 
is temporarily dis- 
abled and not receiv- 


ing pay may 


draw benefits. 


causes 
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The board decided new staff 


a manual on the new law. And it was 
being used long after the word release 
was dated. 

Bloomfield College, in Bloomfield, 
N. J., came back under a new adminis- 
tration from near-bankrupicy. The full 
story of five years’ progress—presented 
in the usual fine print to which educa- 
tional institutions are entitled — would 
have filled 200 pages. But the school 
wanted the report read and digested by 
live people; parents of students, poten- 
tial contributors, church members, busi- 
ness men, etc. So five years’ activity were 
boiled down to 250 words and 45 
“graphic” pictures, all on one page. 

Results? Students asked for copies to 
take home; faculty members send them 
out with their routine correspondence; 
local papers reprinted the whole report 
—pictures and all. The five-year then- 
and-now story has been well bandied 
about. 

So too, with matters like: operation 
of an aircraft engine, simplified for 
factory workers: features businessmen 
would like to see written into labor re- 
lations laws; the high cost of federal 
government; the organization of a laun- 
dry owners’ association; safety don’ts in 
a cotton processing factory. 

“Pictures” in this essay mean hand- 
drawn pictures, not photos. Even a 
medium-size agency like ours takes and 
uses scores of photos every month. But 
the problem of using photos in series 
to do a full-dress job of exposition is 
a tough one. First: photos may (we 
don’t say must) distract attention from 
the flow of fact-development. Second: 
there is always the temptation to go arty 
with photos and let layout run away 
with the whole business. 

And third: photos as the picture me- 
dium are likely to be unwieldy. They 
involve posing, getting releases, techni- 
cal accuracy, retouching, cuts, and 
money, 

But don’t toss out photos on our say- 
so. Use them for change of pace, for 
dramatic effect, for cover design, for 
documentation. You can over-do with 
pure graphics as you can over-do with 
photos. 

To create a picture presentation of 
a public relations story, you begin—par- 
adoxically enough—with words. Spread 
the virgin, unexpurgated prose on your 
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let's get a 


borrow a bit 
on our reserve 


theme all over a clean library table; bet- 
ter yet, over the floor of a 20 x 20 room. 
Now do a summary—condensed but ac- 
curate and complete. Retire to another 
room, leaving the window open so that 
the original version will blow away. 


Working upon the new sharpened-up 
summary, figure out pictures for para- 
graphs. A new union contract offers a 
not-too-difficult challenge. Thus: 


1. Picture of man at pay window, one- 
half inch high, under the word: Old 
Contract. To the right—same picture, % 
inch high under the words: New Con- 
tract. 


2. Picture of man in a hospital bed: 
hospitalization. 

3. Men around a table, conferring: 
grievance procedure. 

4. Men smoking, relaxing: time-out 
clause. 

5. Man at locker, dressing: clause 
about uniforms. 


And so on, to cover—and note this— 
the new and major features only, if it 
is a new contract. 


When you are sitting there with your 
razor-sharp summary in your hot and 
sweaty left hand, pencil and paper to 
the right, keep remembering that the 
summary is only a transitional step. The 
final light-lunch of words and pictures 
is in a different prose-meter entirely. 
Example :— 


A. (from original text of five-year re- 
port by Bloomfield College) :— “In this 
period, more than $142,270 was spent 
to redecorate all buildings, equip new 
library, refurbish laboratory and refec- 
tory, construct new dormitory facilities, 
install new driveways, etc. etc...” 


SO WE DID 
and then . 


‘ spent $142,270 to 
repair and improve. 


and we're ready for 


the next five years! 
eee 


B. (from the final five-year report in 
45 graphic pictures and 250 words) :— 
“We spent $142,270 on repairs...” 
with a picture of some tools. 


The skilfully-done pictorial presenta- 
tion has a movie-serial flow to it. It needs 
no footnotes, no interspersed passages of 
lengthy prose. When it is done with 
saying’ what can be said in a sentence 
or phrase and a picture for each thought, 
it shuts up and sits down. 

Two final questions need to be an- 
swered: what kind of copy can be “pic- 
turized”? And what kind of pictures 
should be employed? 

Only experimentation with your own 
creative powers will show whether or 
not a given mass of facts can be pic- 
turized. At first sweep, the problem of 
presenting five years of college activity 
in a picture report looked tough. Thirty 
or forty rough layouts and 12 hours later 
it looked (to us anyway) as if that medi- 
um were made to order for it. As a rule 
of thumb, animate, dynamic bundles of 
fact—and figures—are more likely to jell 
into pictures. Abstract themes are less 
malleable; maybe they won't work at 
all. 

When it comes to the pictures, origi- 
nality is all to the good. But take stock 
of such possible limiting factors as these: 


The pictures must be sufficiently ab- 
(Continued on Page 19) 


papers. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A former New York newspaperman (N. Y. World- 
Telegram and Sun staff; special writer on aviation for 
The N. Y. Times), Francis Hewens moved over the river 
to New Jersey to handle press relations and employee 
and customer publications for Wright Aeronautical 
Corp.; from there, he went to the N. J. State Cham- 
ber of Commerce as P.R. Director. In January, this 
year, he and Jefferson Lyon organized the new 
Newark PR firm of Lyon and Hewens. A specialty of 
the firm is “‘package”’ production of employee news- 
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Devices, Propaganda 
(Continued from Page 10) 


The propagandist occasionally uses 
ballyhoo effectively. The term comes 
from a village in County Cork, Ireland. 
The village in question is Ballyhooly in 
which the practice once developed of 
making a noisy demonstration in order 
to attract attention. It is quite probable 
that noisy demonstrations as vote-gainers 
are by no means limited to Ballyhooly, 
but this village became well-known for 
its alleged role in giving the term bally- 
hoo to the world. 


It is evident that noisy demonstra- 


tions are resorted to as attention-gainers. - 


Noise arrests the attention of people and 
creates crowds. It draws people together. 
It is a device for creating a crowd as a 
basis for “putting over” some scheme. It 
is an elemental sort of technique which 
fools no thoughtful person. 


The orator 


Once people have come together, a 
spellbinder or loud talker attempts to 
convince people and to win support. He 
resorts to “oratory” in order to keep 
those together who have been brought 
together by ballyhoo. He keeps up a 
semblance of the original noisy demon- 
stration or ballyhoo, while deftly mix- 
ing catchy phrases and slogans and 
otherwise trying to transform the crowd 
into followers. Ballyhoo includes “the 
antics, stunts, tricks and devices by 
which individuals and corporations often 
seem to obtain good will without actually 
trying to remove the causes of ill will.” 

Public opinion based on ballyhoo by 
one party is subject to still greater bally- 
hoo from the opposition. The clientele 
of ballyhoo are those individuals who 
are swayed by blatancy. Noise gives the 
impressions of numbers, and _ballyhoo 
leads the thoughtless to assume that 
there is widespread support. Ballyhoo 
misleads, but it cannot mislead every- 
one, and it cannot mislead for long. 

A few persons may gain the upper 
hand for a time by the use of ballyhoo, 
but sooner or later, “the quiet majority” 
make themselves felt. When the latter 
begin to stir, the bubble of ballyhoo is 
pricked and disappears. Ballyhoo is ad- 
mitted by its own promoters as being a 
cheap sort of falderol. 

The demagogue fits well into the pic- 
ture at this point. He is a pastmaster in 
appealing to the feelings of people. 


_ 16 Harwood L. Childs, An Introduction to Pub- 
sant (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


We don't know enough! 
(Continued from Page 5) 


sidered as a source of well-known prod- 
ucts and the same corporation consid- 
ered as a social citizen. If people have a 
good opinion of a corporation, will they 
necessarily buy more of its products than 
they would otherwise? If they dislike 
the corporation, to what extent will they 
consciously or subconsciously boycott its 
products? Is it possible that people ac- 
tually think of companies as two distinct 
entities? They may conceivably con- 
demn it as an employer while a separate 
and insulated section of their minds is 
thinking very well of it as a producer of 
fine, efficient refrigerators. 

This leads us into our urgent need to 
use paid space in publications and spon- 
sored time on the radio. One of our 
difficulties arises out of the fact that 
advertising space is used preponderantly 
for selling goods and services. When we 
want to talk to people, we find available 
a vehicle traditionally used to persuade 
people to buy products. We are like a 
farmer who uses his only wagon to haul 
wheat and corn during the week and 
then has to convert it on Sunday into a 
carryall for getting his family to church. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween stimulating the purchase of prod- 
ucts and reflecting the character of a 
company. It is one thing to sell products 
that people want and need and quite 
another to communicate ideas — ideas 
which may run completely counter to 
entrenched emotional attitudes. 

This whole problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the weekday 
farm wagon itself creates the impression 
of being a weekday farm wagon—not a 
Sunday-go-to-Church carryall. That is, 
statements by corporations in paid space 
tend to be resisted by people who dis- 
count what they call “advertising.” A 
booklet issued by management is often 
looked upon as “propaganda.” If a pub- 
lic statement by the company is carried 
in a newspaper considered by some 
people to be “reactionary,” some people 
even get the notion that “selfish capi- 
talists” and the “capitalistic press” are 
teaming up to seduce them. 

But almost any expression of opinion 
in this confused area is at best only a 
half truth. We need scientific data. 


Pick your area and do some research 


There is a purpose in confessing our 
deficiencies. 


That purpose is to suggest that each 


of us make a personal resolution to do — 
everything he can to narrow the area of — 
our ignorance in these matters. 


Our research simply must go forward 
with more vigor, and we cannot evade 
the responsibility to push it forward. It 
is our responsibility to discover real 
principles on which to rest the practice 
of public relations and to test them under 
a great variety of conditions. 


Some concrete suggestions 

We are proceeding today largely on 
a basis of faith and instinct. Some of 
our instincts may be valid. Perhaps some 
day we will be able to confirm by scien- 
tific evidence that many of our guesses _ 
are good. But no company can be ex. 
pected to let us “play by ear” longer | 
than conditions absolutely require. 

Some concrete suggestions may be in 
order. 

Because this is a job to be attacked — 
by every one of us who wants to make ~ 
progress in the field of public relations, | 
a first suggestion is that each one of us | 
should become a self-appointed unit for — 
research into these fields. By reading, by 
comparing notes, by improvisation and 
experiment, each one of us can find little 
glimmers of new knowledge, which, — 
thrown into a common pool, may be f 
significant. i 


Second, each of us might pick a par- 
ticular area for organized research out 
of all the things we would like to know. 
If we can define it properly and organize 
it intelligently, I am sure that we can 
get the backing of managements. Most 
managements have not been slow to ap- 
prove projects which offer the attractive 
possibility of contributing to new human 
knowledge. 


A third suggestion is that whenever 
we have accumulated data that seems — 
to us significant, or in any way helpful, 
we publish it. There are thousands of 
American companies and private and 
public institutions groping in the dark 
where we are groping. Let’s share our 
findings with them. 


Public relations, we must remember, 
seeks solutions for the pressing problem 
of modern times—the problem of how 
large groups of people are going to u- 
derstand each other—the urgent prob- 
lem of how the people of the whole 
world are going to learn to get along 
with each other in peace and cooper 
tion for a better world. It seems to me 
an urgent task, and one to challenge the 
best in all of us. 


Public Relations Journal 
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A sound slide presentation 
for plant visitors 


By Fred R. Jolly 


Assistant director of community relations 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 


tT CATERPILLAR, one of the most im- 
A portant functions of the Community 
Relations Division is the Plant Escort 
Service. It’s important for the same rea- 
son that it’s important for you to ask 
your neighbors to join you in a Coke 
when you're working on the lawn some 
Saturday afternoon—or for the same rea- 
son that you get the neighborhood kids 
in for movies in the basement. 

It gives folks a chance to see how 
you live—to see that you keep your 
house clean—that you don’t wash 
clothes on a washboard—that you spend 
your funds wisely. 

That's the big job facing us in the 
community relations business—the job 
of developing acquaintanceships, first, 
then friends. We do it best where we 
live. If we get folks in our communities 
to know us—to realize that we are a good 
business to have in the area—that oper- 
ating at a profit is the best thing in the 
world for our employees—and for our 
neighbors—then we have made some 
friends for all industry. 

I don’t honestly feel that Caterpillar 
can make many friends for General Mills 
—but I think we can develop support 
for the idea that the company that op- 
erates at a profit is making opportunities 
for more jobs, for better ones, for ad- 
vancement and for future security. And 
I think if we do it in Peoria and Max- 
well Benson does it in Nashville and 
someone else does it other places we 
will eventually outnumber the anti-pri- 
vate enterprisers. With this in mind, we 
bend every effort in our Caterpillar Com- 
munity Relations program toward de- 
veloping that kind of understanding and 
support. 

As one spoke in our plant visit wheel, 
we use a sound slide film in color. It 
contains 30 slides and has a recording 
which lasts about twelve minutes. We 
show it to groups just before we take 
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them through the plant. We use it with 
larger groups but not individuals, The 
latter see the meatiest part of the story 
on a continuous slide projector in the 
reception room of the Plant Escort Serv- 
ice. In addition, we have the original art 
work framed and these are hung where 
visitors and employees can see them. 

Our visitors include distributors and 
their people, our customers and _pros- 
pects, our employees and their families 
and neighbors and many special groups 
including community opinion molder 
groups and just casual visitors. 

The sound film presentation was first 
conceived about four years ago. It’s 
brought up-to-date every year. It in- 
cludes both photographs and drawings. 
Where we use drawings, we use Danny 
Diesel wherever possible. (Show pic- 
ture) Danny Diesel is an animated track- 
type tractor—friendly, burly and repre- 
senting Caterpillar—the Company, the 
employee, the stockholder, the customer 
—whoever we want him to represent. 

The film covers these subjects: 


1) a warm and friendly welcome 


2) size of plant—so big we can’t see 
all of it 
3) the use of soft, restful, cheery col- 
ors in the interior decorating of 
our factories 
4) what we do to make jobs easier 
5) the cleanliness of our foundry and 
its modern methods 
6) the cost of machine tools 
7) mass production and_ what it 
means in higher living standards 
8) the Company’s training program 
9) why the plant has a high safety 
record 
10) our inventory—and why it is large 
11) our people—and their importance 
12) the contribution our people make 
to higher living standards 
13) the investor and his place in the 
enterprise 
14) the amount of money invested in 
every Caterpillar job 
15) the fact that customers are the 
real bosses 
16) the wide diversification of Cater- 
pillar’s markets 
17) the meaning—in payrolls and lo- 
cal purchases—of Caterpillar in 
our community 
18) how much money we bring to 
Peoria—where it comes from—how 
we use it 
19) how much profit we make—what 
part of it went to stockholders 
and what happened to the bal- 
ance 
20) what is management's job 
I don’t know how one measures the 
results of such an activity. Certainly it 
must add something to the total under- 
standing of our visitors—and that’s the 
goal toward which we are constantly 
aiming, hoping always to hit the bulls- 
eye of public approval and support. 


Speaking of pictures — 
(Continued from Page 17) 
stract—though they need not be faceless 
—to keep attention centered on the run- 

ning story, not the art work. 

They must be good. It is a fact that 
those simple-seeming people and things 
in the “graphics” demand professional- 
level technique. 

They must fit. A patient bed-ridden 
with cancer is not likely to have a leg 
in a cast. 

The action must be simple—must 
pretty much tell its own story. 

There are several ways of taking care 
of actual production. If your budget per- 
mits, buy the art—but you, the public 
relations expert, ought to write the 


words and plot the thing out. 

If your budget is tight and you must 
do it close-hauled, you may find sev- 
eral competent firms specializing in 
“graphic” presentations, ready to sell you 
the materials ready-made. One such firm 
will sell you a large portfolio of little 
pictures, for the X dollars a year cost 
of a “copyright license” to use them to 
your heart’s content. From there on, and 
even granting that you can’t even draw 
a kindergarten cat, you're off to the 
races with pastepot, scissors, photostats 
for large ones or small ones, perhaps 
some mechanical ben-day or reverse 
photostats for variety, a fistful of sharp 
pencils and your benzedrine. 
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THE WORD FINDER 


Reviewed by Harvey Matthews, Vice 
President, Moynahan & Matthews, Inc. 


Tue Worp Finper, by J. I. Rodale, with 
the collaboration of Kingsbury Badger, 
Theodore G. Ehrsam, Mabel E. Mulock, 
Edward J. Fluck, Rodale Press, Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania, 1317 pp.—$6.50 

This reference book is designed to add 
to your word power. A dictionary or a 
thesaurus provides substitute words. 
The Word Finder provides augmenta- 
tive words. Here’s how— 

Take the sentence: “She was troubled 
by her memories!” Using the last word 
as our example, we find the following 
aids in a dictionary, a thesaurus and 
The Word Finder respectively: One 
well-known dictionary gives six defini- 
tions of “memory” in its various nuances 
and four synonyms. A thesaurus provides 
nine synonyms. The Word Finder offers 
140 adjectives that qualify the word 
“memory” in every conceivable way and 
50 verbs with which the word may be 
appropriately associated, either as the 
subject of a sentence or the object. It 
also refers you to synonyms. From these 
adjectives and verbs a new perspective 
can be obtained on the drab sentence. 
“Disordered memories gnawed at her!” 
is one of many possible revisions through 
use of The Word Finder. 

Words are listed alphabetically. Un- 
der each is a list of “augmentatives” that 
can be used to condition it, to give di- 
mensional depth to a word picture. The 
book is, in fact, a consolidation of four 
previously published volumes, The Verb 
Finder, The Adjective Finder, The Ad- 
verb Finder and The Substitute for Very. 

As a reference book for public rela- 
tions, The Word Finder offers a way to 
overcome that subversive hallmark of 
the profession, the cliche. However, it is 
obviously impossible to look up even the 
key words in every sentence that pour 
from our writing machines. As a result, 


this book will never teach the novice 
how to write nor the professional how 
to overcome all his faults. But for those 
“toughies” where that one word or one 
sentence just won't come, this book def- 
initely gives an answer. 


What would Flesch think of this sen- 
tence from the preface to The Word 
Finder? “By studying any particular 
word in the Finder along with its coupl- 
ing expressions and synonyms the user 
is enabled to develop a concept and 
build a thought in such a way that in- 
tricate sentences can be evolved from 
the study of that word.” Yet in public 
relations we have the obligation of mak- 
ing what we have to say clear. If The 
Word Finder can snatch out that ex- 
actly right adjective (or verb or adverb) 
for us, the book has fulfilled an important 
function in our lives. 


The Word Finder is: (1) a “new 
method that enables you to find the 
choicest adjective, verb and adverb”; 
is not a dictionary or thesaurus; (2) is 
easy to use; (3) is effective in dealing 
with difficult word situations; and (4) 
is a useful supplement for reference in 
writing. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
PERSONNEL AND 
LABOR RELATIONS 


Reviewed by Robert McDevitt, Partner, 
Pendray & Company, New York, N. Y. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND 
Lazsor Retations (Second Edition), by 
Watkins, Dodd, McNaughton and Prasow, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950, 974 pp. 
—$5.75 

This book turns out to be a most use- 
ful kind of reference volume for public 
relations people in industry and business 
because of two features: First, an excel- 
lent index makes the volume serve as 
dictionary, encyclopedia and guidebook 
to personnel relations —a field closely 
allied to our own, yet characterized by 


somewhat imposing theories, techniques — 


and language. Second, there are abun. 


dant references to further reading, con. 


veniently arranged according to major 
topics. 

A language bar may seriously hinder 
the partnership that unquestionably 
should exist between public relations 
and personnel relations teams within a 
management organization. On the pub- 
lic relations side, this book could prove 
valuable if only to familiarize us with 


the “lingo” and professional approach ¥ 
of personnel and industrial relations spe- 


cialists. Entire sections and chapters are 
given over to personnel psychology, job 
analysis, testing techniques and evalua- 


tion, model administrative organizations, 


training, safety, incentive plans and 
other operating aspects of personnel 
management. The index works smoothly 
because this material is so thoroughly 
organized and classified. 

By now, the reader should not be un- 
duly alarmed to learn that The Manage- 
ment of Personnel and Labor Relations 
is primarily a college textbook. It was 
prepared for advance college study by 
four professors at state universities in 
California. 

While the volume is too hefty for 
straight reading, certain parts offer in- 
teresting background information and 
provocative opinions. Among these are 
a short history of the American labor 
movement, a chapter on the “nature and 
functions” of industrial and_ business 
management, and a review of current 
and recent federal legislation and agen- 
cies governing labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Nobody’s reading on the theory and 
objectives of personnel relations should 
end with this book. The authors clearly 
do not consider modern industrial and 
business management to be sufficiently 
enlightened or even capable, on its own, 
of finding the road to what they call 
“industrial democracy.” Moreover, the 
textbook language at times is cumber- 
some and obscure. 

The reviewer recommends this book 
primarily for the practical reference 
values it provides—but also as a summary 
of viewpoints held in an important quar- 
ter. If these four well informed college 
professors are fundamentally in error, 
either in facts or conclusions, ways must 
be found to set them right. Public rela- 
tions men and women surely have re- 
sponsibilities along this line, as do per- 
sonnel administrators and specialists in 
industry and business. Perhaps the two 
should go at the problem together. 
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PRSA annual business session hears 
1950 reports; adopts code of ethics; 
Fairman elected president 


Research studies presented. Membership passes 1000. 
Treasurer reports sound finances at year-end 


All 12 chapters of the Public Relations Society of America, and a delegation of 
Canadian members, attended the annual business session Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 4, to hear the final reports on PRSA’s 1950 progress. J. Handly Wright, 
Society president, served as chairman of the session which was closed to members, 
and he was flanked on the dais by the sixteen principal officers and chairmen of the 


PRSA standing and special committees. 

Chief among discussion topics of the 
meeting was presentation of the pro- 
posed draft of a code of professional 
standards for the practice of public rela- 
tions, which represented a 3-year study 
of the subject by Homer N. Calver and 
his committee, Burns Lee, Mark Ogden 
and Thomas D. Yutzy. A preliminary 
draft of the code had been submitted 
to the entire membership in February, 
1950, and revisions and refinements had 
been worked into the final draft, based 
on the replies of nearly 200 Society 
members. Chapters had held special 
meetings on the subject, and the Wash- 
ington, D. C. group made specific rec- 
ommendations at the December 4 meet- 
ing and distributed copies of an alter- 
nate draft that they considered worthy 
of study. The “Calver Committee draft,” 


as adopted by the membership is shown . 


on the back cover of this JouRNAL. 


Research projects presented 


The session developed discussion of 
the projects of the Education and Re- 
search Committee, and the reports of 
that group were presented by Edward 
K. Moss, in the absence of the chair- 
man, Dr. Rex F. Harlow. Walter G. 
Barlow, PRSA member who is vice presi- 
dent and managing editor of Opinion 
Research Corporation, highlighted for 
the members some of the noteworthy 
facts brought out in the “Report of a 
Study of the Public Relations Programs 
of 55 Food Companies in the United 
States,” which the Committee had pre- 
pared as a result of its 1950 project. 
Mr. Barlow had worked as a member of 
the committee with Dr. Harlow on the 
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analysis of the results of the field survey 
which was conducted on a voluntary 
basis by PRSA interviewers working 
with the PR representatives and man- 
agement spokesmen of the food com- 
panies involved. President Wright ex- 
pressed the Society’s thanks for the 
work of the interviewing staff of volun- 
teer members. 

Discussion developed membership in- 
terest in more work in the educational 
field area during 1951, in measuring 
what was being taught in schools and 
colleges in training public relations 
workers; and further attention to the 
indoctrination of business school gradu- 
ates in the policies and principles of 
public relations. 

PRSA Treasurer Richard B. Hall pre- 
sented a financial report that showed 
that the operations of the Society this 
year were on a sound basis. He indi- 
cated that with increasing service re- 
quests made on national headquarters, 
which was looked to as the source of 
information on public relations in this 
country, it was a difficult matter of econ- 
omy to increase services with a limited 
staff. He commended the administrative 
staff on the effective and efficient work- 
load handling under a limited budget, 
and indicated that increased member- 
ship and publication advertising were 
improving the situation. 


Membership record set 


President Wright stated that the So- 
ciety had passed the 1,000 mark in 
membership and commended New 
Membership Committee Chairman Max- 
well E. Benson, and his committee for 


instituting such an effective program, 
under By-laws requirements of quali- 
fications and experience standards of 
members. 

Publications Committee Chairman G. 
Edward Pendray outlined for members 
the thought and effort entailed by the 
Editorial and Advertising Committees 
of the Pustic RELATIONS JOURNAL in 
re-styling the monthly magazine, and 
urged contributions of editorial mate- 
rial, and comment aimed to improve for- 
mat and content; and asked for adver- 
tising support by members to the end 
that further funds would be available 
to produce the best publication possible. 

Virgil L. Rankin, reporting for the 
Eligibility Committee, urged sponsors to 
submit applications promptly to national 
headquarters office, making certain first 
that papers were properly filled out, 
signed by applicants and sponsors, and 
full details of prospective members’ 
background relating to public relations 
were given. He indicated that his com- 
mittee had handled 365 applications for 
new membership during the past 11 
months. 


New Officers 


The Nominating Committee reported 
on the results of the election of mem- 
bers to the 1951 Board of Directors by 
member balloting. At the Tuesday 
breakfast meeting of the 1951 Board, 
the dues for the ensuing year were con- 
tinued on the present basis. The follow- 
ing officers were elected, to take office 
January 1, and then the new board ad- 
journed to that date, the 1950 Board 
resuming status until the year end, as 
is customary. 


OFFICERS 


The Borden Company, New York, N. Y. 
Vice President.......... Ed Lipscomb 
National Cotton Council of America, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Richard B, Hall 
Richard B. Hall & Associates, 
Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer.......... James P. Selvage 
Selvage & Lee, New York, N. Y. 
Eastern Vice President .Guy J. Berghoft 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Milton Fairman, Director of Public Rela-- Ed Lipscomb, Director of Public Rela- James P. Selvage, Selvage & Lee, New — Burr 
tions, The Borden Company, New York, _ tions, National Cotton Council of Amer- York, PRSA Treasurer. ‘Presi 
1951 President of the Public Relations ica, Memphis, PRSA Vice President. Com 
Society of America. 


NEWS 
VIEW 


The 1951 Executive Committee of 
the Society includes the President, 
Vice President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, immediate Past President— 
and in addition the first four men 
whose pictures appear below, 
Richard B. Hall, Richard B. Hall & Asso- who are elected to the Committee Robert L. Bliss, Executive Vice President, 
ciates, Washington, PRSA Secretary. by the Board of Directors. PRSA. 


Members of the Executive Committee, in addition to the four principal 1951 officers include (I. to r.) William E. Austin, PRSA 
Canadian Vice President, who is director of public relations for Dominion Brewers Association, Ottawa; Frederick Bowes, J 
Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn.; W. Howard Chase, Director of Public Relations, 
General Foods Corp., New York (on temporary leave as consultant on information to the National Production Authority, Was 
ington, D. C.); William G. Werner, Manager, Division of Public Relations, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, who hes 
been named PRSA Executive Committee chairman; and J. Handly Wright, PRSA’s immediate past president, Director of Pubic 
Relations, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis. 
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The Executive Committee of the 
Public Relations Society of America is 
pleased to announce the following elec- 
tions to Society membership. 


Active Membership 


Barker, John H.—Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, 
Ohio 


Burroughs, Edward T.—Assistant Vice 
President, Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Burnett, Hal—Partner, Burnett & Logan, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cleveland, Chester W.—Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Cox, Ted—Vice President, William R. 
Harshe Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Culbreth, Harry W.—Vice President— 
Public Relations, Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


Jagger, Claude A.—Hawaiian Economic 
Service, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Kavanaugh, John—Public Relations Sec- 
retary, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Klaus, Leon L. — Manager, Armstrong 
News Bureau, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Koester, E. Leo—Director, Civic & Pub- 
licity Department, Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kone, Eugene H.—Associate Director, 
Yale University News Bureau, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


McCrea, William F.—Public Relations 
Director, The Amalgamated Sugar Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah 


McLaughlin, Norman R.— Manager, 
Agricultural Labor Bureau of the San 
Joaquin Valley, Inc., Fresno, California 


Reinhold, James P.— Assistant to the 
President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Reinke, Carl—Manager, Public Relations 
Department, Canadian Industries, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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Welcome to new members 


Simonds, William A.—Account Repre- 
sentative, N. W. Ayer & Son, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 


Vennell, W. L.—Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Houston Transit Company, Houston, 
Texas 


Walton, Sydney G.— Vice President, 
Matson Navigation Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


Whitaker, Clem, Jr.—Associate Man- 
ager, Campaigns, Inc., San Francisco, 
California 


Associate Membership 


Britton, Charles A., Jr.—Director, Per- 
sonnel and Public Relations, The Meth- 
odist Publishing House, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


Carey, James W.—Assistant Director, 
Public Relations Department, Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 


Connolley, John S.—Director, Canada 
Information Agency, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 


Ti6, Salvador—Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS ELECTED 
DURING 1950 
CHICAGO CHAPTER ..... 30 
3 
6 
14 
LOS ANGELES .......... if 
18 
ll 
SAN FRANCISCO ........ 14 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ..... 9 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ....111 

307 
(Grand total........ 1,006) 


Just dandy - 


being a doctor’s wife! 


@ “I’m used to eating meals alone, 
spending nights by myself, answering 
that darn phone, sympathizing with 
patients... but how I hate mailing 
out statements every month!”’ 

® For MDs, their wives, secretaries, 
and any small office, we prescribe a 
DM...the new desk model postage 
meter that does away with licking and 
sticking stamps, makes mailing easier. 
® Little larger than a desk phone, the 
DM prints postage, for any kind of 
mail, directly on the envelope... with 
postmark and small ad (optional). 
Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post. 


® Set by your postoffice for any 
amount of postage you want to buy, 
the meter protects postage from loss 
and theft. Also shows the amount of 
postage on hand, amount used. 


® There’s a meter for every user of 
mail, large or small! Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you, or send coupon. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
> Meter 


Leading makers of mailing 
machines . . . offices in 93 cities. 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
5248 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free booklet on the DM, 
Name. 
Firm 
Address 
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Chapter news notes 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

At its November meeting, Chicago 
Chapter members heard Robert F. Hur- 
leigh, Director of News, Radio Station 
WGN speak on “So Goes The World 
Today.” Mr. Hurleigh is a Mutual Broad- 
casting System commentator and foun- 
der of the Chicago Press Club. 


The Chapter’s December 19th Christ- 
mas Party at the Sherman Hotel enter- 
tained Mrs. Denny Griswold, publisher 
of Public Relations News, as guest of 
honor. 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 

Ohio’s first chapter of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America was officially 
chartered in Columbus, Thursday, No- 
vember 30, when Milton Fairman pre- 
sented the charter to the board of direc- 
tors of the Public Relations Society of 
Columbus on behalf of the officers and 
directors of the PRSA, of which he is 
newly elected president. 

Presided over by Robert O. Stith of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, the meeting 
was an informal dinner in the Columbus 
Athletic Club and featured a talk by Mr. 
Fairman on “What's Ahead for Public 


Relations?” He pointed out six elements 
of long term stability for the growing 
profession of public relations as: 1) 
knowledge of the work; 2) utility to 
clients; 3) productivity; 4) ethical prac- 
ticing; 5) professional organization par- 
ticipation; and 6) humble demonstration 
of results. 

In addition to a good portion of the 
40 members of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of Columbus, attending the meet- 
ing were distinguished guests represent- 
ing the media of Columbus. From the 
newspapers were The Ohio State Jour- 
nal’s editor, J. A. Meckstroth; the editor 
of the Columbus Citizen, Don Weaver; 
and one of the Columbus Dispatch’s top 
editorial writers, Larry Conner. Radio 
station WCOL was represented by presi- 
dent L, A. Pixley; WHKC by newscaster 
Paul Frank; and WVKO by general man- 
ager Bert Charles. Television was repre- 
sented by WLWC’s general manager, 
James Leonard; WTVN’s general man- 
ager, John Rossiter, and WBNS-TV’s 
program director, Tad Reeves. 

The Public Relations Society of Co- 
lumbus, covering an area roughly within 
a 75-mile radius of the capital city of 


Three members of the newly chartered Public Relations Society of Columbus admire 
the charter received at a dinner, Thursday, November 30. Ivy Farley, member of 
the staff of the Weimer Organization, Robert O. Stith, public relations director of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, and Walter Seifert of the Byer & Bowman PR staff, look 
at the charter in Stith’s hands, presented to the local group by Milton Fairman, 
PRSA president-elect. 
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Ohio, came into existence out of infor. 
mal meetings of local PR practitioners” 
several years ago. During 1950 its mem. ~ 
bership and by-laws were formulated — 
and when sufficient members were ac 
tive in PRSA a petition for charter way 
submitted to the national board, 
The seven members of the PRSC_ 
board of directors for 1951 are: L. J ! 
Ingram, Capital Finance Corporation; 
George J. Kienzle, Borden’s Moores § 
(Continued on Page 28) 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Chapter secretaries are requested to 
place other PRSA chapters on distribu 

tion lists to receive mailings, meeting | 
notices, etc. PRSA members traveling om 

business frequently like to visit othe” 
chapters if dates of meetings can be} 
learned far enough in advance. c 


CHICAGO 
Hate NeEtson, Vice President, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company 

COLUMBUS 
Nevin J. Ropes, Public Relations Di 
rector, Kelly & Lamb 

DETROIT 
A. Durer, Director, Public” 
Relations, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company 

HAWAII 4 
NELSON PRATHER, Director of Public ~ 
Relations, Hawaii Employers Council | 

HOUSTON 
Matory McDona tp, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Missouri Pacific Lines 

LOS ANGELES 
Paut K. Wap, Executive Secretary, 
Colorado River Board of California 

MINNESOTA 
Erte B. Savace, Jr. Public Rek- 


tions Account Executive, Batten, © 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, | 

Minneapolis 
NEW YORK 


Joun V. THarretr, Community 
tions, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com: 
pany 
NORTH TEXAS 
Paut Carn, Executive Vice President, 
Eldean-Cain Organization, Inc., Dallas 
ST. LOUIS 
LEMOINE SKINNER, JR., 
Skinner, Jr., Public Relations 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Rosert D. Ross, Pacific Telephon 
and Telegraph Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Maurice O. Ryan, Manager, Ameti 
can Hotel Association 


Lemoine 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


John T. Thacher ¢ has been elected vice 
president in charge 
of public relations 
of the National As- 
sociation of Manu- 
facturers. Mr. 
Thacher became 
associated with the 
NAM in 1947, and 
has directed the PR 
program of the or- 
ganization since 
February of this year. 


Pauline Eggleston Mandigo ¢ has with- 
drawn from the Phoenix News Bureau 
to form a public relations firm under her 
own name at 75 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 


Carl D. Bridwell formerly of the staff 
of Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has joined the staff of the 
Public Relations Society of America’s 
national headquarters office as an assist- 


ant in the publications and membership 
services functions. 


Bradford D. Ansley ¢ Director of Public 
Relations, Emory University, Georgia, is 
editor of the College Public Relations 
Quarterly, publication of the college PR 
field. 


Sylvan Lebow « has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of 
the National Fed- 
eration of Temple 
Brotherhoods,  su- 
rvising the ac- 

members of the re- 

formed Jewish lay- 

men’s clubs which 
are affiliated with 

the Union of Amer- 

ican Hebrew Congregation. He will edit 
the monthly magazine, Jewish Layman. 
He joined the brotherhood organization 
after 17 years of newspaper and public 
relations work in Baltimore, Harrisburg 


and Philadelphia. 


Initial steps have been taken toward or- 
ganizing state highway department pub- 
lic relations personnel as a group, ac- 
cording to a plan suggested by Allen 


Wagner ¢ Public Relations Director, 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


George H. Hall ¢ has resigned as Pub- 
lic Relations Director, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, to join the staff of 
Arthur M. Caron and Associates, Pasa- 
dena (Cal.), advertising firm as Associate 
in Charge of Public Relations and Pub- 
licity. 


Hawaiian Chapter member William 
Simonds ¢ account executive with N. 
W. Ayer, Honolulu, is teaching a course 
“Tools of Public Relations” as part of the 
non-credit evening program of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. The university has 
included three public relations courses 
in its curriculum during the past year. 


Philippe Hurteau ¢ has resigned after 
completing four years’ service as Direc- 
tor of Public Relations (French), The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, to 
set up his own public relations firm, 
Philippe Hurteau & Company, with of- 
fices at 1222 University Street, Montreal 
2. Previously Mr. Hurteau had been as- 
sociated with Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited for two and a half years as head of 
(Continued on Page 28) 


public relations primer: 


SPIKE 


RUMORS 


NAIL FACTS 


the Wickersham Press inc. 
starr and borden avenues, long island city 1, n. y. 


printing with a purpose and a sense of design. 


Jenuary, 1951 
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Some our best 


are 


**Nation’s Business,” said the big advertising 
expert in the industrial disinfectant firm (they 
come in all businesses!) “is not for us. Your book 
makes a pitch to the small business man. 

“We want our advertising to reach the big 
shots. We do most of our business now with the 
little companies.” 


Tuis particular advertising expert seemed to 
be unaware that most firms do most of their business 
with little companies. 

For the obvious reason that most companies 
are small companies! 

ws in 1947 only 7,237 firms employed more than 500 
\\.es people; only 44,751 had more than 100 

y~__—,. employees; but 1,045,645 firms employed 


According to the Department of Commerce, 


4 to 99 people! 

Out of the 3,900,000 business firms 
in this country in 1950, onlya small number are 
rated above a million dollars. The normal, healthy, 
growing business has to do most of its business 
with small companies—or go out of business! 


Super SupPeRcHEST...With hay fever, 
hives, heart and a hundred other worthy 
fund drives putting the bite on the US 
for $100,000,000 a year, social workers 
suggest a single Super Chest, and “‘give 
once for all...” ‘““Why Not All Our Begs 
in One Ask-it?”’ by J. C. Furnas. 


No Hunter . . . Rawboned 
rumpled Seth W. Richardson, 70, has 
power almost outranking the White House 


Stork SALon 


and Pentagon, but isn’t trigger-happy ... 
“The Man Who’s Hired to See Red”’ by 
Holmes Alexander and Joseph R. Slevin. 


. . . John Roberts was 
all set for an evening with a book, when 
a visiting fireman called from the Stork 
Club—and the unexpected happens. Story; 
““Of All People” by Nathaniel Benchley. 


And a dozen other worthwhile articles 
for the business man in the January issue. 


The advertising expert also doesn’t happen 


to know Nation’s Business very well. 

A business publication might “make its pitch” 
to small grocers, druggists, lumber yards, specialty 
stores, bottling plants, creameries, machine shops, 


appliance dealers and gift shoppes—but not all of 


them at once! 


Nation’s Business is unsuited to advise any 


business man on retail inventory, stock turnover, 
model sizes, pasteurization, sawdust disposal, gear 
cutting, television set servicing, and the selection 
of Canasta sets. It lacks the know-how and how-to 
of any specific business; does not deal in news of 


particular trades, markets, or who now heads the _ 


order dep’t of the Eupip Co., of London, Ont. 


Nation’s Business is published and edited for 
the business man, devoted to his problems as a 
person, family man, manager, planner, investor, 
social and political entity. 

Andlike every other business, Nation’s Business 
does business with small business men—because 
most business men are in small business. 

But, some of our best friends are tycoons! 
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I of Name any big company you know, or want to 
: know you—Nation’s Business has representation. 
any’ Plenty of it! More than any business magazine! 
ver, | Most big companies are members of the U. S. 
gear Chamber of Commerce, and their executives get 
tion membership subscriptions to Nation’s Business— 
w-t0 although these Chamber subscriptions account for 
sof lessthan9% of NB’smorethan 700,000 circulation! 


Most sic company executives know Nation’s 
__ Business from away back in their business careers. 
| for F But Nation’s Business reaches the big business 
as a : men because it is of service and value to all business 
tor, | men. And the man in the big job in the big firms 
isno different from other business men—in his 
ness | aims and interests, in his personal problems, in his 
ause | need for background and interpretation of all the 
factors that influence his business and him! 
After you run through big business, however, 


there’s still a ” of business men to cover MG, 
—and Nation’s Business covers them as 

does no other business publication. 

Some 60% of NB circulation is 
in towns of under 25,000—where 
40% of the manufacturing, 30% 
of all other business, is done. 

This small town business segment is 
the most dynamic portion of American business— 
a huge market now, with the largest potential for 
growth and advancement. 

In this market, Nation’s Business can find you 
prospects and customers not covered by other 
general business publications—a premium market 
that gives NB a big plus value as an advertising 
medium. And the plus comes at very low cost! 

If you don’t know as much as you should 
about this magazine and its market, call the nearest 
Nation’s Business office. 


BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE AND DALLAS 


January, 19517 27 
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People 
(Continued from Page 25) 


the French Section of the public rela- 
tions department. He established what 
is reported as the first regular course in 
public relations to be given in a Cana- 
dian university at the School of Com- 
merce of Montreal University, last 
January—probably the first PR course 
ever given in French. 


John L. Dupree ¢ Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross, New York, was appointed 1951 
Chairman of the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee at the recent Los 
Angeles meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


Railway Age, in a recent issue, gave an 
evaluation of the contributions made to 
the advancement of railroad public re- 
lations by Walter Scott Thompson ¢ re- 
cently retired director of public relations 
of Canadian National Railways. 


L. Rohe Walter ¢ Director of Client Re- 
lations, Sweet’s Catalog Service, has 
joined the New York staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, preparatory to mov- 
ing to Los Angeles to head up the firm’s 
Pacific Coast operations. 


Third annual meeting of medical PR 
leaders brought together 350 of the 
country’s leaders in the field, at Cleve- 
land, December 3-4. The meeting 
stressed community relations of doctors 
with their patients and with their local 
medical societies. The conference, held 
prior to the Clinical Session of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, is a service of 
the A. M. A.’s public relations depart- 
ment, directed by Lawrence W. Rember 
Chicago. 


Motion Picture 
Coverage 


Many years experience filming stories 
in Europe, Middle East, South America 
for Major Newsreels and Public Rela- 
tions Programs. 


Assignments handled on daily 
or weekly basis. 


e 
Complete Camera Equipment. 


FRED PORRETT 
106 WASHINGTON PLACE 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
Chelsea 2-7014 


Chapter News 
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Ross; W. Emerson Reck, Wittenberg 
College; Nevin J. Rodes, Kelly & Lamb; 
Harold K. Schellenger, Ohio Voters; 
Robert O. Stith, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute; and C. F. Weimer, The Weimer 
Organization. This group has chosen as 
their officers for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Harold K. Schellenger; vice presi- 
dent, Robert O. Stith; secretary, Nevin 
J. Rodes; treasurer, George J. Kienzle. 
George H. Saville was elected to the 
PRSA national Board of Directors, re- 
placing E. M. Tharp. 

The Public Relations Society of Co- 
lumbus holds a regular luncheon meet- 
ing on the third Thursday of each month 
except during June, July and August. 
The November meeting is the time for 
the annual election. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

1951 officers of the Detroit Chapter, 
announced at the December 11 luncheon 
meeting at the Fort Shelby Hotel are: 
President, Thoburn H. Wiant; Vice Pres- 
ident, Noble D. Travis; Secretary, Wil- 
liam A. Durbin; Treasurer, Glenn H. 
Cummings. Board members include Le- 
Roy H. Kurtz, Cummings, Durbin and 
W. Calvin Patterson, newly elected; and 
incumbents William G. Haworth (1950 
president), Charles C. Carll, Otis A. 
Crosby, Travis and Wiant. 

Robert L. Bliss, PRSA Executive Vice 
President, addressed the meeting and 
spoke of the developments of the PRSA 
program during 1950, bringing a prog- 
ress report from the December 3-5 An- 
nual Meeting. He stressed as the aims 
of an organization of PRSA’s stature 
(1) a democratic national organization, 
soundly financed, (2) an organization 
that would broaden and stimulate under- 
standing of the field of public relations, 
(3) and improve the training, compe- 
tence and ethics of PR workers, (4) aid- 
ing in the development of new tools and 
techniques for PR practice. He gave con- 
crete examples of progress made by the 
national organization and the chapters 
during the past year, and indicated fu- 
ture program planning. 

The Chapter has just published a 
membership directory giving photo- 
graphs, names, titles, job assignments 
and phone numbers of members, in 
handy pocket-size form, that is a val- 
uable addition to chapter development. 


HAWAII CHAPTER 
Honolulu Chapter will henceforth be 
known as the Hawaii Chapter (P. O. 


Box 2450, Honolulu, T. H.) according © 
to announcement received from Roy J. i 
Leffingwell, Chapter President. The 
Chapter is continuing its intensive mem. 
bership campaign to increase organiza. © 
tion strength. 

Nelson Prather, Secretary-Treasurer, 
represented the group at the PRSA an.” 
nual meeting. 


HOUSTON CHAPTER 

At its November membership meeting, 
the Houston Chapter elected the follow. : 
ing officers: James A. Clark, President | 
(member of PRSA Board of Directors); 
Max Jacobs, Vice President; Malory Me. 
Donald, Secretary, and Harry C. Webb, - 
Treasurer. Chapter Board members are: 
George Kirksey, Conrad Collier, and! 
Clark, each for 2-year terms; and Brown _ 
Booth, Max Jacobs, Webb and McDon- ' 
ald, for 1-year terms. 


Committees: Membership, Kirksey, 
chairman, G. A. Mabry, Hugh Mul 7 
vaney; Program, Jack Shannon, chair. | 
man, Jack Carter, Hurley Hust; Press 
Relations, Collier, chairman, Booth, ‘ 
Francis Deering, Ray Kornegay. ; 

Chapter dues were fixed at a $10 an- 
nual basis, by-laws were adopted, and 
the charter was received from Paul Cain _ 
of the Dallas Chapter, representing the ' 
national Society. Meetings are held the — 
first Monday of every month at the | 
Houston Club (6:00 P.M.) except the | 
January meeting which will be held on 
January 8. The Chapter has 26 Active 
and 2 Associate members. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


As a novel twist in its meeting pro- 
gram, the Los Angeles Chapter held its | 
November event with a visit to the 
Kaiser Steel Mills at Fontana, Califor- 
nia, Chapter member Earl S. Reynolds, 
Kaiser’s director of public relations for 
Southern California, arranged the meet- 
ing, which included a plant tour, dinner 
in the company cafeteria and a company 
PR program presentation as the eve- 
ning’s discussion topic. Chapter mem- 
bers’ wives were included in the invita- 
tion, and the plant tour was so arranged 
that much of it was able to be taken by 
car, rather than on foot. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

At its annual meeting, November 28, 
the New York Chapter re-elected Joseph 
L. Barrett Chapter President for 195], 
with the following slate of officers addi 
tionally: Paul Haase, 1st Vice Presidents 
Mrs. Sallie E. Bright, 2nd Vice Pres 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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«| There’s a welcome wide as Texas awaiting your visit to 
its | amazing Houston, where The Shamrock—America’s Magnifi- 
cent Hotel—is your host. 
ds, Room accommodations are extra spacious . . . famed 
7 Shamrock cuisine is superb, service is faultless . . . there’s al- 
ner ways big name entertainment in the glamorous Emerald Room. 
*i The Shamrock also affords unexcelled facilities for con- 
ve- 
om ventions and trade shows . . . the Hall of Exhibits is expertly 
7 designed to accommodate large public expositions or displays 
by for limited audiences, and is completely air-conditioned. 


Proudly, The Shamrock is your Host, when Houston bids 
you Welcome. 
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dent; John V. Tharett, Secretary; Rob- 
ert G. Pearson, Treasurer. Directors 
added to the Board were: Jo Hubbard 
Chamberlin, Pendleton Dudley and Car- 
oline Hood. Miss Hood is the chapter- 
elected member of the PRSA Board of 
Directors for 1951. 

In a joint meeting with the New York 
Chapter of the American Marketing As- 
sociation December 12, Chapter mem- 
bers heard Dr. Frank Lang, Director of 
Research, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies discuss “Research— 
Public Relations’ Closest Relative.” Dr. 
Lang, who recently completed his thesis 
for the first doctorate ever awarded by 
Columbia University on a public rela- 
tions subject, stressed the point that in 
order to create lasting respect and un- 
derstanding, public relations policies 
should be, and can be, based on objec- 
tive and thorough research. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 
Speaking before the Chapter’s No- 
vember dinner meeting, Almon E. Roth, 
President of the San Francisco Employ- 
ers Council, emphasized the importance 
of realistic employer-employee relations 
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ERICH KASTAN 
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during the present critical period. 
Reiterating that the future of human 
freedom and of private opportunity de- 
pends upon the country’s productivity, 
Mr. Roth declared that we are practic- 
ing public relations in reverse by rely- 


. ing on expediencies in controlling infla- 


tion, which can destroy that produc- 
tivity. 

Agreeing with Bernard Baruch’s ad- 
vice, Roth advocated firm controls be 
placed on both prices and wages. “It 
is sheer nonsense to assume that either 
business or labor will do anything to 
control prices or wages voluntarily,” he 
added. 

Employers, hoarding labor, bidding 
against each other with voluntary wage 
increases, and raising prices, seem al- 
most to desire inflation. “Inflationary 
wage increases are not justifiable either 
by shortages of manpower or by in- 
creases in the cost of living,” Roth said. 

He brought out that, meanwhile, no- 
body knows what the national program 
will be. Government spokesmen on alter- 
nate days issue statements that controls 
will not be necessary and that they will 
be required. 


San Francisco Bay Area PRSA 
Members in the News 

E. L. Oliver, Jr. has been elected to 
the Executive Committee of Oliver 
United Filters. 

Alexander Heron, well-known indus- 
trial relations authority, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. 

James D. Zellerbach, President of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, has con- 
cluded his work as Marshall Plan Ad- 
ministrator for the U. S. in Italy and 
returned to San Francisco. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 

R. Fullerton Place, director of pub- 
lic relations for the 
St. Louis Commu- 
nity Chest, was 
elected president of 
the St. Louis Chap- 
ter of the Public 
Relations Society of 
America at a recent 
meeting of the 
chapter. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas W. 
Parry, of Thomas W. Parry & Associates, 
public relations counselors. 

Other Chapter officers elected were 
Dan J. Forrestal, assistant director of 
public relations for Monsanto Chemical 
Company, as chapter vice-president, and 
Lemoine Skinner, Jr., public relations 
counselor, as secretary-treasurer. 


The Society headquarters would 


like to secure the following issues ~ 
of the PuBLic RELATIONS JOURNAL 
for its library. If you have extra : 


copies available, please notify Na- ; 

tional headquarters. 
November 1945 
August 1946 
December 1948 


PRSA business session 
(Continued from Page 21) 
New York Vice President 
Homer N. 
Paper Cup & Container Institute, Inc, 7 
New York, N. Y. 
Central Vice President .Wm. G. 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Vice President Horace Renega — 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Southwestern Vice President 
John L, Mortime 
United States Steel Corporation, : 
Dallas, Texas 
Western Vice President 
Louis B. Lundbor 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, California 
Canadian Vice President 
William E. Austin 
Dominion Brewers Association, 
Ottawa, Canada 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The four principal officers and: 
Wm. G. Werner, Chairman, é 

The Procter & Gamble Company, ; 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wm. E. Austin, 4 

Dominion Brewers Association, 4 

Ottawa, Ontario 
Frederick Bowes, Jr., 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
W. Howard Chase, 

General Foods Corp., 

New York, N. Y. 
J. Handly Wright, 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 

St. Louis, Missouri (Past President) 

The following members were elected 
to the Board of Directors by the mem 
bership by ballot, the years of tenurt 
being indicated after each name: 

Canadian Region: Lee Trenholm (3); 
Central Region: William H. McGaughey 
(3), Charles E. Carll (1), and Roscoe€. 
Clark (1); Eastern Region: Virgil L 
Rankin (3), Clark Belden (2) and 
Arthur P. Hall (1); New York City Re 
gion: Milton Fairman (3) G. Edward 
Pendray (1), John W. Hill (1) and Les 
lie C. Stratton (1); Southern Region: 
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Keen Johnson (3); Southwestern Re- 
gion: John L. Mortimer (3), Ayres 
Compton (2) and George Kirksey (1); 
Western Region: Irvin Borders (3) and 
Burns W. Lee (1). 

In addition, the following directors’ 
terms continue from the 1950 to 1951 
body: William E. Austin; Maxwell E. 
Benson; Frederick Bowes, Jr.; G. Stewart 
Brown; Charles C. Carr; W. Howard 
Chase; Pendleton Dudley; Rex F. Har- 
low; Gordon D. Hulme; Abbott Wash- 
burn; and J. Handly Wright. 

The following members have been 
elected to the Board by the chapters of 
the Society, each for a one-year term. 
Chicago: Charles C. Greene; Columbus: 
George H. Saville; Dallas: Paul Cain; 
Detroit: W. G. Haworth; Hawaii: Nel- 
son Prather; Houston: James A. Clark; 
Los Angeles: Herbert M. Baus; Minne- 
sota: Don L. Short; New York: Caro- 
line Hood; St. Louis: M. Ritchey Cring; 


San Francisco: Lloyd E. Graybiel; 
Washington, D, C.: Maurice O. Ryan. 
All national officers hold Board mem- 
bership. 


POSTINGS 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted at 
least 30 days before they are submitted to 
the Board of Directors or to the Executive 
Committee for approval. Members desiring 
to comment on the following applicants 
should write the Eligibility Committee, 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Active Membership 


Stewart Everson Fern, Director of Public 
Relations, Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 
Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. Spon- 
sors: Roy J. Leffingwell and William R. 
Norwood. 


William Richard Laughlin, Chairman of the 
Board, Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson & Asso- 
ciates, 1715 West Webster Street, Houston 
3, Texas. Sponsors: James A. Clark and 
George Kirksey. 

Wilfred J. Henderson, Public Relations 
Manager, Swift Canadian Company Lim- 
ited, 1960 St. Clair Avenue, West, Toronto 
9, Canada. Sponsors: Herbert Richardson 
and Lee Trenholm. 


Associate Membership 


Leonard S. Patillo, Publicity Director, 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 
2371, Houston 1, Texas. Sponsors: James A. 
Clark and Conrad H. Collier. 


WESTON B. HASKELL DIES 

Word has been received of the death of 
Weston B. Haskell, who passed away 
suddenly in September at his home in 
Hamburg, New York. His widow sur- 
vives him. 


BRITISH PR LEADERS EXAMINE PRSA MEMBERS’ GIFT BOOKS 
Shown examining gift books from members of the Public Relations Society of America, which were displayed at the Third 
Annual Conference of the Institute of Public Relations, London, in October, leaders of the British organization (I. to r.) are: 
R. $. Forman, Fellow, Institute of Public Relations, Immediate Past President of the Institute; Alan Hess, F. |. P. R., President; 
Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C. M. G., C. B., C. B. E., F. 1. P. R., Founder President and member of the Council, |. P. R.; Norman H. 
Rogers, Honorary Deputy Secretary, |. P. R. The gifts of books came from American authors of PR texts, and other mem- 
bers of PRSA who desired to share their publications with British PR men, on learning from PRSA's Executive Vice President 


Robert L. Bliss that a shortage of good basic texts for the field existed in England. 
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THE HOPPER 


Courage of our convictions 


Is public relations policy too apt to 
lean toward an appeasing attitude—de- 
fensively avoiding issues? Do public re- 
lations people have the courage to speak 
out candidly on important matters which 
can affect not only themselves, their 
organizations, but our whole country—to 
present their views honestly, objectively 
—yes, and emotionally? 

It is our duty to do so as spokesmen 
for all that which stands between free- 
dom and destruction of civilization by 
20th century vandals from without, and 
inept bureaucrats who would bring eco- 
nomic ruin and destroy our liberty from 
within. 

During recent years, the very funda- 
mentals of our philosophy of life have 
been attacked both openly and insidi- 
ously. How well are we defending our- 
selves and the people of whom we claim 
to be the leaders? 


This is to plead the need to be mili- 
tantly on guard and forthright in stand- 
ing up for what in our hearts we know 
is right. For to be right is not enough— 
we must have the courage to speak out. 


In this, we should be careful to 
espouse not only those things which 
seem to affect business directly, but 
more important, those which affect the 
people as a whole. Otherwise, we can 
quickly alienate the great majority and 
discredit our motives. 


In this, we should be careful that what 
we say is in the vernacular of the people 
— management talking to management 
will do no good. 


Too, in advising management or our 
clients, we must create an understand- 
ing that business must practice what it 
preaches. It cannot run to the govern- 
ment for socialist aid each time it faces 
a problem or needs a loan, and then 
complain about similar assistance for 
others—subsidies for farmers or money 
for federal housing, for example. We 
must give up some of our present oppor- 
tunism. 

In short, we need more _ business 
statesmanship. The men like Jefferson, 
Franklin and Washington who laid the 
foundations of our country—who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, were 
leaders in business and agriculture, as 


well as leaders in political thought. They 
were men with a philosophy, a knowl- 
edge of history, and an eye to the future 
as well as the present. 

The public relations profession can 
command greater respect for itself and 
for those it represents by having the 
courage of its convictions and by help- 
ing to develop again that business 
statesmanship and leadership now so 
nearly lost. 

Rosert D. Ross 
Staff Supervisor 
The Pacific Telephone and 

Telegraph Company 

San Francisco, California 


JOURNAL read afar 


I am indeed in sympathy with your 
success in making the JouRNAL a better 
organ from month to month; it is doing 
a valuable service to the profession. I 
hope someday to put words to an idea 
or two I have and submit the results for 
your editorial consideration. 


LAWRENCE S, JEPPSON 


Editor, L’Etoile 
Geneva, Switzerland 


I gave my copy of the current issue 
of the PuBLic RELATIONS JOURNAL to a 
guest speaker at Fordham yesterday 
who was interested in the publication. 

Could you send me two copies and 
bill me for it? The issue was most in- 
teresting, the article by Dr. Link being 
of special interest to me. 


Epwarp A. WALSH 


Instructor in Journalism 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Community Workshop for Hawaii 


We were most interested in the 
splendid article “New Quest For Data 
On Community Relations” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the 
Pustic RELATIONS JOURNAL. 

The New York Chapter Workshop on 
Community Relations is doing an out- 
standing job of pioneering in the field. 
In Hawaii we are thinking much more 
seriously on the community relations 
subject, both as a project for our Hawaii 
chapter of PRSA, and as individuals 
representing various industries of the 
islands. 

We realize that we do not have the 
specialists in the field of community re- 
lations to draw upon, such as you find 
in New York, but I think we could make 
a constructive contribution locally. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows; 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York I7, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 


minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line — 


5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


“Extraordinarily sensitive 
to news values...” 


That’s what the VP of a leading ad agency 
has to say about this public relations man, 
Ten years’ successful experience in com. 
munity relations, publicity. Newspaper, 
trade magazine background. Excellent con- 
tacts. BA. Age 38. Box A-1l. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—15 years’ continu- 
ous newspaper experience, 8 as political 
writer, old New York Evening Post. Mem- 
ber of LaGuardia administration, 12 years 
executive capacity. Press relations, promo- 
tional activity, preparation of reports. Def- 
nitely aiming for permanent post but has 
office facilities for consultant service and 
production. Box W-1. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED — PUBLIC RELATIONS DI- 
RECTOR to handle all phases PR work for 
well known food concern. PR experience in 
industry required. Permanent. Mid-west lo- 
cation. Please give detailed account educa- 


tion, experience, salary requirements. Box 
S-1. 


Index of Advertisers 


Page 
National Cotton Council................ 3rd cover 
Nation’s Business. 26 & 27 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. ........... ste 
28 
Erich Kastan 30 
Shamrock Hotel 29 


We have been considering a public 
relations seminar as a project for the 
Hawaii Chapter of PRSA. However, | 
feel that we might well consider a Com- 
munity Relations Workshop instead. We 
have hundreds of people who should be 
vitally concerned with the community 
project. 

We would be most grateful to you 
and the New York Chapter’s Committee 
for any material which could be passed 
on to us regarding the project and de 
tails of operation. 

Roy J. LLeFFINGWELL 
Director, Public Relations 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association 
(President, Hawaii Chapter, PRSA) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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TESTS THEIR RESISTANCE IN 
A‘RAIN ROOM’ DUPLICATING WA 
ANY STORM...2800 GALLONS 
OF WATER I$ SPRAYED ON THE | 
GARMENT.../F THE WEARER 
GETS WET..THE RAINCOAT 
REJECTED 
COTTON. is thought of pri- 
marily as a fiber. Cotton also 
is food. It is America's largest »~. 2a 
source of vegetable oil. 
44°%, of total U. S. production 
of edible vegetable oils in 1949 came from us 
cotton seed . . . 1,787,400,000 pounds. 
As shortening, cotton seed could supply all ie 
cooking fats for 3,000,000 military men . 
and 62,400,000 civilians. As margarine, it ‘4 
could supply all table fats for 3,000,000 mili- A 12 


> 


tary men and 102,800,000 civilians. 
In CERTAIN CASES. 


America's defense goals demand increased UNIFORMS 
ARE IMPREGNATED WITH A 
quantities of food, feed, and fiber. Cotton is Amer- GA$-PROOFING foLUTION. J 
ica's only crop which produces all three. In agricul- CHEMICAL WARFARE 09 sets 
ture or out, it is the only fiber which can increase ay put 


production significantly in one year. 
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We want the country's leading PR men to know these facts 


about the country's leading fiber. siiaaisialicid 
CAMP LEE. VA. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


for the 


PRACTICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AS MEMBERS of the PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, we subscribe to the 
belief that inherent in the practice of public relations is the obligation of a public 
trust which requires fulfillment of these principles: 


1. Objectives which are in full accord with the public welfare as well as 
the interests of our clients or employers; 


2. Accuracy, truthfulness and good taste in material prepared for public 
dissemination and in all other activities sponsored, participated in or pro- 
moted, whether as independent public relations counsel or as officer or 
employee of a trade association, company or other organization or group; 


3. Standards of practice which preclude the serving of competitors con- 
currently except with the full knowledge and consent of all concerned; 
which safeguard the confidential affairs of client or employer even after 
termination of professional association with him and so long as his interests 
demand; and which, with full regard for our right to profit and to advance 
our personal interests, nevertheless preserve professional integrity as the 
primary concern in our work; 


4. Cooperation with fellow practitioners in curbing malpractice such as 
the circulation of slanderous statements or rumors, the concealment from 
clients or employers of discounts or commissioas, or any other information 
to which they are entitled; and deliberate distortion or misrepresentation for 
professional gain or competitive advantage; 


5. Support of efforts designed to further the ethics and technical pro- 
ficiency of the profession and encourage the establishment of adequate 
training and education for the practice of public relations. 


We realize full well that interpretation of a Code of Ethics becomes a matter of 
personal judgment in many instances, but we hold that a sincere effort to implement 
the spirit of the above principles will assure professional conduct of credit to the 
profession and honest service to clients and employers. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Adopted by the membership December 4, 1950 
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